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Weland the Smith 


by H. R. PLLIS DAVIDSON 


Wen King Altred was translating Boethius from Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon and reached the phrase ‘the bones of the faithful 
Fabricius’, his mind seems to have jumped trom the hero’s name to 
the Latin word faher, ‘smith’, and trom there again to the name 
which tor him stood for the most famous of smiths, Weland 
{ said that death levelled rich and poor alike, and Alfred 


here inserted a thought of his own: 


Where are now the bones of that famous and wise goldsmith Weland? 


I say the wise, since from the skilful man his skill can never depart, and 
an no more be taken from him than the sun can be turned from its 
urs¢ \\ re are the bom sot \\ eland now, and who know Snow whe re 

they 


King Alfred’s version of Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, 
ed. Sedgetield, Ovxtord, ISQY ob a p $6 


Itisas tl h Altred were apologizing tor using the word ‘wise’ of 
Weland. He was probably thinking of the smith in captivity, de- 
prived of treedom and the power to walk but not of his skill, and 
perhaps he telt that Weland’s terrible vengeance was not that ot a 
wise hero in the Christian sense, nor such as would have pleased 
Boethius. But why should a reference to the grave bring Weland’s 


bones to his mind? It ts to this question that I shall attempt to find 


There are two sets of traditions about Weland the Smith which 
go back to the Anglo-Saxon period. The first is the literary tradi- 
tion. It is the story of a smith of outstanding skill who was captured 
by aking. lamed, and set to work to his captor ae avenyut {himself 
by enticing the king’s two young sons to his workshop, killing them 


ind making cups and ornaments from their skulls which he sent to 
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Weland the Smith 


by H. R. ELLIS DAVIDSON 


Wuen King Alfred was translating Boethius from Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon and reached the phrase ‘the bones of the faithful 
Fabricius’, his mind seems to have jumped from the hero’s name to 
the Latin word faber, ‘smith’, and from there again to the name 
which for him stood for the most famous of smiths, Weland. 
Boethius had said that death levelled rich and poor alike, and Alfred 
here inserted a thought of his own: 


Where are now the bones of that famous and wise goldsmith Weland? 
I say the wise, since from the skilful man his skill can never depart, and 
can no more be taken from him than the sun can be turned from its 
course. Where are the bones of Weland now, and who knows now where 
they may be? 
(King Alfred’s version of Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae, 
ed. Sedgefield, Oxford, 1899, XTX, p. 46) 


It is as though Alfred were apologizing for using the word ‘wise’ of 
Weland. He was probably thinking of the smith in captivity, de- 
prived of freedom and the power to walk but not of his skill, and 
perhaps he felt that Weland’s terrible vengeance was not that of a 
wise hero in the Christian sense, nor such as would have pleased 
Boethius. But why should a reference to the grave bring Weland’s 
bones to his mind? It is to this question that I shall attempt to find 
an answer. 

There are two sets of traditions about Weland the Smith which 
go back to the Anglo-Saxon period. The first is the literary tradi- 
tion. It is the story of a smith of outstanding skill who was captured 
by a king, lamed, and set to work for his captor. He avenged himself 
by enticing the king’s two young sons to his workshop, killing them 
and making cups and ornaments from their skulls which he sent to 
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WELAND THE SMITH 


their parents. Then when the king’s daughter brought him a gold 
ring to mend — his own ring which had been taken from him — 
he drugged and violated her. Then he escaped by magic means 
through the air, taunting the king as he flew away. This savage tale 
of a cruel revenge for cruel wrongs is told at some length — though 
not altogether clearly — in an Old Norse poem in the Poetic Edda, 
V olundarkvida, written down in the thirteenth century. The Anglo- 
Saxons knew it before A.D. 1000, for the poem Deor, written down 
about that date in the Exeter Book, alludes to Weland’s captivity, to 
the death of the princes, and to the sufferings of the princess when 
she knew she was with child. The name of the son born after 
Weland’s escape was Widia, mentioned along with his grandfather, 
King Nithad, and Weland in a fragment of another Anglo-Saxon 
poem, Waldere.' 

The filling of the gaps in this story gives rise to various problems 
which I shall not discuss here.? One additional source of evidence 
must however be mentioned, since it dates the story back to eighth 
century Northumbria. This is a scene on the Franks Casket, a 
carved box of whalebone now in the British Museum, which is 
generally agreed to illustrate the story of Weland’s revenge. A 
smith is shown beside his anvil, with one bent leg which may de- 
note his lameness, handing a cup to a woman; there seems to be a 
human head in the tongs and a headless body below the anvil.® 
Other attempts to see scenes from the Weland story on carved 
stones of the Anglo-Saxon period at Leeds are however less con- 
vincing.* 

The second tradition associated with the name of Weland is the 
folk tradition of an invisible smith haunting a stone burial chamber 
(originally covered by a long barrow) on the Ridgeway in Berkshire 
near the White Horse. This was recorded by Francis Wise in 1738: 

’ Deor and Waldere, edited K. Malone and F. Norman respectively, are pub- 
lished Methuen’s O.E. Library, 1933. 

? E.g. that of Weland’s swan-wife in the O.N. version, and of the part played 
by his brother Egil. Helpful accounts are: O. Jiriczek, Deutsche Heldensagen, 
Strassburg, 1922; P. Souers (see below); J. De Vries, ‘Bemerkungen zur Wie- 
landsage’, Edda, Skalden, Saga, (Festschrift F. Genzmer, Heidelburg, 1952) 
ve a: Baldwin Brown, Arts in Early England VI (1), p. 29 f. For a detailed 
discussion of this scene and of the various theories about its interpretation, see 
P. W. Souers, “The Wayland Scene on the Franks Casket’, Speculum, XVIII, 
1943, p. 104 f. 

* I have discussed these in ‘Gods and Heroes in Stone’, Early Cultures of N.W. 
Europe, Chadwick Memorial Studies, Cambridge, 1950, p. 129. 
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WELAND THE SMITH 


All the account which the country people are able to give of it is ‘At 
this place lived formerly an invisible Smith, and if a traveller's Horse 
had lost a Shoe upon the road, he had no more to do than to bring the 
Horse to this place with a piece of money, and leaving both there for 
some little time, he might come again and find the money gone, but the 


Horse new shod.’ 
(Letter to Dr Mead concerning Antiquities in Berkshire, 
Oxford, 1738, p. 37) 


The stone tomb is usually called “Wayland’s Smithy’, but Wise 
and other early writers call it simply ‘Wayland Smith’. The idea of 
an invisible smith is by no means an isolated one, nor is it wholly 
fanciful, as Hamilton Grierson has shown in The Silent Trade 
(Edinburgh, 1903). Here he gives evidence from many parts of the 
world to show that various groups of people have been accustomed 
to leave money or goods at a certain place and later to collect other 
objects in exchange, without a glimpse of the men who supplied 
them. It is usually shy and fairly primitive tribes who do business 
in this way with those on their borders, but it is interesting to 
speculate whether such a custom ever grew up between Romano- 
Britons and invading Saxons, It is hard to see however how such 
practices could wholly account for the many traditions about an 
invisible smith which A. H. Krappe has collected from North Ger- 
many, Belgium and Denmark.® The smith is known by such names 
as the Grinkenschmied, or “The Hillman’; sometimes he is a dwarf, a 
troll or a headless man, and his smithy is said to be in a mound, a 
hill, a cave or occasionally under water. The earliest instance of 
such a local tradition, pointed out by many scholars from Price on- 
wards,® is one concerning Vulcan in the Lipari Islands, where he 
was said to have his chief dwelling place; here a piece of unwrought 
iron might be left with a fee, and next day a sword or whatever else 
was desired would be found in its place. This tradition is said to 
come from the lost work of Pytheas, who lived in the fourth century 
B.c., and is quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (ed. 
Merkel, IV, 761). 

When Weland’s Smithy was excavated in 1921, two iron cur- 
rency bars of Iron Age date were found buried inside the chamber,’ 

® A. H. Krappe, ‘Zur Wielandssage’, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen (Herrig), CLVIII, 1930, p. 9 f. 


* In his preface to 'T. Walton’s History of English Poetry, London, 1824, p. 89. 
7 C.R. Peers and R. A. Smith, Archaeological Journal, 1, 1921, p. 188. 
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WELAND THE SMITH 


and it has been suggested that some cult was connected with the 
place before the Romans came, and that this was an offering. Cer- 
tainly the association with Weland proved long-lasting. Akerman 
recorded it in 1847 (Archaeologia, XXXII, 1847, p. 313); Thurnam 
in 1853 heard the story of the invisible smith ‘laughingly told’ by 
the villagers,* and both tell another tale of how Weland hurled a 
huge stone at a loitering assistant about a mile away, and the boy 
sat down and cried at ‘Snivelling Corner’. In 1929 d’Almaine 
heard the same tales from an old woman of eighty.® It may be noted 
that the tale of the assistant is not found in any of the sources given 
by Krappe. 

Thurman (p. 329) quotes a poem composed at the end of the 
eighteenth century by Job Cork, a shepherd of Uffington who died 
in 1807; this adds another piece of information about the smith: 


. . At last he was found out, they say, 
He blew up the place and vlod away. 


To Devonshire he then did go, 
Full of sorrow, grief and woe. 


This story seems to have been the one known to Sir Walter Scott, 
for he has rationalized it in Kenilworth, turning the smith into 
one Lancelot Wayland, an alchemist’s assistant who set up in 
business in his master’s underground laboratory on White Horse 
Hill, until his hiding-place was blown up with gunpowder. As 
Kenilworth was not published until 1821 however it could hardly 
have influenced Cork. Scott also knew that Wayland had an assis- 
tant called Flibbertigibbet or Hobgoblin. 

The tradition that Weland fled to Devonshire prompts the ques- 
tion whether there were other sites associated with his name in 
Southern England. There seems to have been one in Somerset, in 
Shervage Wood below Danesborough, where there was a ‘Way- 
land’s Pond’, a confused tale of a smith who once shod the Devil’s 
horse, and a legend of a dragon also living in the wood.'* Outside 


§ J. Thurnam, ‘On Wayland’s Smithy’, Wilts. Archaeological and Nat. Hist. 


Magazine, V 11, 1862, p. 332. 
* H. d’Almaine, ‘Wayland the Smith’, Berks. Arch. Journal, XXXIII, 1929, 


p. 112. 
# Rev. C. W. Whistler, ‘Local Traditions of the Quantocks’, Folklore, 19, 


908, pp. ae 41 f. According to Aubrey, there was also a barrow on White 
+ sane Hill called ‘Dragon-Hill’. 
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WELAND THE SMITH 


England Maurus gives several places in Denmark called after 
Weland;"' his smithy was said to be on a rocky island near Alletop, 
and there were other places where he or his son Widerick (Widia) 
were said to be buried. Grimm gives several examples of places 
called after Weland from German medieval documents, such as 
Welantes gruoba (Weland’s pit) and Wielandes brunne (Weland’s 
spring).'* The burial place on the Ridgeway was evidently associated 
with Weland in Anglo-Saxon times, since it is referred to as 
Welandes smidde in a Berkshire charter of a.p. 855.!* The first 
writer to connect the Berkshire Wayland with Weland the Smith 
seems to have been Depping in the New Monthly Magazine of 
1822 (IV, p. 527),'4 but Scott seems not to have seen this. Possibly 
other names from the Weland story were associated with burial 
places near White Horse Hill, for those of Beahhild (?Beaduhild) 
and Hwittuc (?Widia) have been pointed out in charters of Anglo- 
Saxon date.'® Binz also gives a reference to Welandes stocc from an 
addition to an early tenth-century charter from Buckinghamshire, 
near Princes Risborough." 

A link between the two Welands is offered by Thidriks Saga,” 
written down in Norway in the thirteenth century, but containing 
much German as well as Scandinavian material. Here Velent 
(Weland) is the son of Vadi (Wada) and the father of Wittich 
(Widia). Wada or Wade in particular is an interesting figure. He is 
no smith, but appears as a giant whose connections are with the 
sea. His father is King Vilcinus, and his mother a woman whom the 
king met in a forest, but who later appeared to him out of the sea 


™ P. Maurus, ‘Die Welandsage in der Literatur’, Miinchener Beitrdge zur 
Romanischen und Englischen Philologie XXV, 1902, p. 25. 
12 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, trans. Stally brass, 1880, I, p 
18 Birch, Cart. Saxon. 908; Kemble, Codex Dip. 1172; discussed ; A "detail by G. 
B. Grundy, ‘Berkshire Charters’, Berks. Arch. Journal, XXX, 1925, p. 87. 
14 Published in French as ‘Veland le Forgeron’, Soc. Roy. Antiq. de France, L, 
p. 217 f. and as a joint work with F. Michel, Paris, 1833; this was translated 
back into English by S. W. Singer, Pickering, 1847. 
1° G. W. B. Huntingford, “Traces of Ancient Paganism in Berks.’, Berks. Arch. 
Journ., XXXVUI, 1933, p. 21, and L. V. Grinsell, ‘Wayland’s Smithy, Beahhild’s 
Byrigels and Hwittuc’s Hlew’, Trans. Newbury and District Field Club, VIII, 
1938-45, Pp. 136. 
6G. Binz, ‘Zeugnisse zur Germ. Sage in England’, Paul and Braunes 
Beitrdge, XX, p. 186 f. The reference is to a charter of 903 (Birch, Cart. Sax., 603, 
from an addition on the back, not included in Kemble). 
'? Pidriks Saga af Bern, ed. H. Bertelsen, Copenhagen, 1905-11, I, 36, p 
Il, 324, p. 63 f.; 84, p. 73 f. For a break in the best MS which has to be Prated 
from the paper MSS, see p. 44 and introduction. 
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WELAND THE SMITH 


and was powerful enough to seize and hold fast his ship. She told 
Vilcinus she would bear him a child, and after Wade’s birth ‘no 
man knew what became of her hereafter’. 

We hear of her again however in a medieval German poem, 
Rabenschlacht (ed. Martin, Deutsches Heldenbuch). Here Wittich 
(Widia), Weland’s son, is pursued by Dietrich because he has killed 
Dietrich’s young brother. The poem tells how he fled to the sea, 
and there a ‘sea-woman’, Vrou Wdchilt, who is called his ancestress, 
seized hold of him and his horse and bore them down with her into 
the water: 

She took the mighty hero and brought him away with her together 
with his horse; she saved that most valiant man. Then she took him 
down with her to the bottom of the sea. 

(Rabenschlacht, 965-70) 

There is some memory of this in Swedish tradition, since in one 
Old Swedish version of Thidriks Saga" it is said that a sea-woman, 
Wittich’s father’s father’s mother, took him away with her to 
Seelund, ‘where he remained for a long time’. Chambers thought 
the connection between Wade and Weland was a late one,'® but on 
the other hand Schneider accepted this traditional genealogy — 
Widia son of Weland son of Wade son of Wachilt the sea-woman 
— as one likely to go back to early Germanic sources.*° Indeed it 
seems reasonable to accept Wade as the son of a sea-giantess, since 
as Chambers himself shows, he is consistently linked with the sea, 
and at the same time the link between this giantess and Wade’s 
grandson Widia, son of Weland, is a firm and independent one. 

It is perhaps significant that Wade like Weland is established in 
English folk tradition as a giant, a supernatural being connected 
with stone ruins. Leland, writing in 1745, stated that at Mulgrave 
in Yorkshire there were 
...certen Stones communely caullid Waddes Grave, whom the People 
there say to have bene a Gigant and owner of Mougreve. 

(Itinerary, 2nd. ed., edited Hearne, I, p. 60) 
Charlton in his History of Whitby (York 1779, p. 40) reported that 


18 See Maurus, op. ctt., p. 52. Also cf. Hadorph, Tva gambla svenske Rijm- 
Krénikor, 1, 2, for early chronicle which mentions the sea-woman in connection 
with Weland’s grandfather. 

1? R. W. Chambers, Widsith, Cambridge, 1912, p. 95. 

2° H. Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, (Pauls Grundriss der germ. Philologie, 
X, 1933), II], pp. 72-95. 
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WELAND THE SMITH 


the country people have ‘a huge bone which they affirm to be one 
of the ribs of Bell Wade’s cow’, and which he thought might have 
come from a whale. The story was that since Wade’s wife had to go 
so far over the moors to milk the cow, Wade built her the road 
known as ‘Wade’s Causey’ (the old Roman road from Dunsley to 
York). She carried the stones in her apron, and those which she 
dropped might still be seen.*4 Another story was that Wade and his 
wife built the two castles at Mulgrave and Pickering, sharing one 
hammer between them and hurling it from one to the other when 
required over the intervening twenty-two miles.”* Binz and Michel** 
collected other placenames which may have been based on that of 
the giant, of which Wade’s Gap on the Roman Wall is worth 
noticing, and also various mills and bridges mentioned by Michel 
in widely separated parts of the country; Scott too alludes to a 
tradition that Wade had a castle up by the Wall.** 

Wade was long remembered in medieval England,** and among 
the references to him is one published by M. R. James (Athenaeum 
3565, 22 February, 1896), which he found embedded in a thirteenth 
century Latin sermon under the heading: Jta quod dicere possunt 
cum Wade: 


Summe sende ylues 

and sume sende nadderes: 
summe sende nikeres 

the bi den watere wunien. 
Nister wan nenne 

bute Ildebrand onne. 


The point of the quotation in its context seems to be that after 
Adam’s fall he and all other men were imperfect, and only part- 
men; thus they might be compared to the elves, serpents and water- 
monsters of which Wade speaks in this poem, declaring that Hilde- 
brand was the only man among them.” It may be remarked that 


21 'T. Hindewell, History and Antiquities of Scarborough, 2nd. ed., York, 1911, 


. 19. 
Pa T. Parkinson, Yorkshire Legends and Traditions, London, 1888, p. 239 f. 

23 G. Binz, ep. cit.; F. Michel, Wade, ‘Lettre 4 M. Henri Ternaux-Compans’, 
London, 1837, p. 25 f. 

24 In his edition of Sir Tristram, 1804, p. lxi. 

28 G. Binz, op. cit. and R. M. Wilson, Lost Literature of Medieval England, 


London 1952, p. 16 f. 
26 Hildebrand appears with Widia in German sources (see Norman's intro- 


duction to Waldere, op. cit., p. 33). 
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WELAND THE SMITH 


both elves and serpents are associated with Weland also. In 
Volundarkvida he is called ‘leader of elves’ and ‘of the race of elves’, 
and he is remembered as an ‘elvish smith’ (though the name is in- 
correct) in Layamon’s Brut (ed. Madden, 1847, I1, 463). His con- 
nection with serpents has never been explained: in Thidriks Saga 
(139, p. 137) he gives Widia a helmet with ‘the serpent called 
Slangi’ on it;*’ and in a French folktale, Pieds d’Or,** clearly based 
on the story of Weland, the smith in captivity is visited by his cap- 
tor’s daughter, the Queen of the Vipers, in serpent form. There is 
thus probably some special significance in the opening line of Deor: 
Weland among serpents (?he wurman) endured hardships.** 

The mention of nikeres (O.E. niceras), water-monsters, is in 
keeping with Wade’s other connections with the sea. In 7htdrtks 
Saga he wades over the deep Groenasund with his little son We- 
land on his shoulder (85, p. 75); and in the O.H.G. epic Audrun, 
where he appears as an old and valiant knight, he is said more than 
once to be familiar with the ways of the sea and with ships (836, 
1127 f. 1183); he is also said, incidentally, to have learned his skill in 
healing from a ‘wild woman’, (529) which recalls the Wachilt 
traditions. His boat was known to Chaucer, and Speght in the 
sixteenth century had heard it called Guingelot.* Chaucer in the 
Merchant's Tale (E. 1424) associates it with ‘thise olde widwes’, 
who, he says, ‘conne so muchel craft on Wades boot,’ suggesting 
perhaps that the old wives in question had the knack of turning 
up unexpectedly. For it seems to have been a magic boat, 
like that of young Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied, and memories 
of it are probably preserved in Walter Map’s tale of Gado 
(Wade), a huge grey-haired man, whose boat carried him mysteri- 
ously to Colchester against his will (De Nugis Curialium, XVII). 
Weland also has a peculiar under-water boat in Thidriks Saga 
(g1, p. 81 f.), which seems to have been made like a tree-coffin, 
tightly fitted together, with glass windows to keep out the water. 


*7 Cf. his helmet in Biterolf und Dietlieb, Limme, which might be based on 
O.N. linnr, ‘serpent’. 

** J. Bladé, Contes Populaires de la Gascoigne, Paris, 1886, p. 126 f. 

** See Malone's introduction to Deor, op. cit. One suggestion is that the ser- 
pents are swords made in Weland’s smithy, but this is not very convincing. 

8° ‘Concerning Wade and his bote called Guingelot, as also his strange exploits 
in the same, because the matter is long and fabulous, | passe it over’ (Annotations 
to Chaucer, 1598). See Skeat’s note, Works of Chaucer, ‘Notes to the Canterbury 


Tales’, 1894, p. 357. 
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De Vries (op. cit. p. 179) suggests that this early example of a sub- 
marine was suggested by the descent into the sea in a glass globe in 
the saga of Alexander the Great. But little is said about a descent 
here; it is only implied by the form of the boat and the fact that the 
king’s men drew it up from the sea in their fishing net, and thought 
there must be a troll inside. It seems at least possible that here we 
have a clue to the nature of Wade’s boat, which could go down to 
the underwater realm where his mother dwelt as well as move 
rapidly over the water. Weland has also a second form of magic 
transport, his horse Skemming, swifter than a bird in flight and 
‘best of all horses’ (Th. Saga, 113, p. 108; 139, p. 137). John Speirs 
recently emphasized the significance of boat and horse in the 
medieval romances, based as they are on means of conveyance to 
the Other World across the barriers of water and mountains.*! An 
interesting point in connection with this is the resemblance be- 
tween the name Speght gives to Wade's boat, Guingelot, and the 
horse of Sir Gawain, Gringolet, since Gawain also was a hero of 
Other World adventures.** We know that Weland escaped by 
magic means through the air when his vengeance was accomplished, 
but whether it is to be assumed that he did so, like Daedalus, with 
artificial wings of birds’ feathers depends largely on how we inter- 
pret the picture of a man catching birds on the Franks Casket 
beside the Weland scene.® It certainly seems that some method of 
swift travel through the air was associated with Weland from early 
times, but the form of the story in Thidriks Saga may show the 
influence of the Greek myth, as both Schneider and De Vries 
think possible. 

51 In Medieval English Poetry, London, 1957, p. 181 (note). 

52 Jbid., p. 230 (note). This resemblance was pointed out by I. Gollanz, 
‘Gringolet, Gawain’s Horse’, Saga-Book of the Viking Club, V, 1905-7, p. 106. 
Tolkien and Gordon in their edition of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Oxford, 1925, p. 90, oppose the suggestion that the name originally belonged to 
Wade's boat, since there is no early evidence for this. 

*3 Since there is no other evidence for the wings earlier than Thidriks Saga. 
Schneider (op. cit. II], p. 87 f.) and De Vries (op. cit., p. 185) think the man on 
the casket is Weland’s brother Egil (the name occurs in runes over the shooting 
scene elsewhere on the Casket), while Sauers (op. cit., p. 109) thinks it is one of 
the king's sons. There are difficulties in both theories however. It may be noted 
that the man in the picture is catching birds, not shooting them, and if we are to 
rely on Thidriks Saga it might alternatively refer to Weland’s method of making 
the sword Mimming by feeding iron filings to poultry, (discussed p. 193 below). 
Jiriczek, R. C. Boer in his edition of the Edda and others have preferred to think 
that Weland flew by the power of a magic ring, the ring which he recovered from 
the princess before his escape, and which was connected in some way with his 
swan-wife. 
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It may be noted that Weland is one of a number of supernatural 
smiths in Germanic legends, who seem to be of giant race. One is 
Albrich, maker of the famous swords Naglhringr and Ekkisax in 
Thidriks Saga (28, p. 35; 175, Pp. 179). He appears also in the 
Nibelungenlied, where he dwells in a ‘hollow hill’, possesses a tarn- 
kappe which makes the wearer invisible, and guards the Nibelung 
hoard; sometimes he appears to be a giant and sometimes a dwarf.* 
In Old Norse tradition we have another smith, Regin, who is a 
strange, non-human figure, his brothers being an otter in the river 
and a dragon in a mound; he too is sometimes called a dwarf and 
sometimes a giant in the Edda poems, and his story is found on 
carved stones of the tenth and eleventh century in England.* 
There is also Mimir, who is a smith in the medieval German 
poems, and in 7hidriks Saga appears as Weland’s first teacher, until 
his father took him away because young Siegfried was too rough 
with him. It seems likely that Mimir was originzlly the maker of 
the famous sword Mimming. In Old Norse poetic tradition he is a 
giant associated with the Other World and with the spring beneath 
the World Tree.* He is presumably to be identified with the ‘Satyr 
of the Woods’, Mimingus, in Saxo’s Danish History (111, 70-1), 
from whom the hero Hotherus obtained a sword and a ring. To 
reach his dwelling it was necessary to make a long and difficult 
journey through a region of darkness and intense cold, fraught with 
obstacles and ‘hard for mortal man to travel’. This suggests that 
his dwelling was in the Land of the Dead. 

There are other hints of an association between these giant 
smiths and the dead. Regin’s brother, Fafnir the dragon, inhabits a 
stone burial chamber in a mound, like that of the dragon in 
Beowulf, and Aldrich’s hollow hill appears to be a burial mound. 
Thus it is less surprising to find Weland’s Smithy within an ancient 
tomb. In the Icelandic Sagas there are many tales of breaking into 
burial mounds to win treasure. Usually the draugr, the dead man 
within the mound, remains quiet until the intruder is leaving and 
then springs up and attacks him. But in the story of an entry into 


*4 See H. R. Ellis, “The Hoard of the Nibelungs’, Modern Language Review, 
XXXVII, 1942, p. 466 f. 

%8 Ibid. p. 475. For the carvings see H. R. Ellis, ‘Sigurd in the Art of the Viking 
Age’, Antiquity, 1942, p. 216 f. 

%* For Mimir, Mimr, Mimi, see J. De Vries, Altgerm. Religiongeschichte (2nd. 
ed., Berlin, 1956), I, p. 245 f. 
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Thrain’s mound in the late Hrémundar Saga,” the pattern is differ- 
ent. Hromund and his comrades break into the mound and look 
into the burial chamber inside through a window: 


They saw that a huge fiend (ddlgr) was seated on a chair; he was black 
and huge and clad in gold that glittered. He was roaring loudly and 
blowing a fire. 

(Hromundar Saga Greipssonar, 1V) 


Although this is a late source, the fact that the black figure blow- 
ing a fire strongly suggests a smith is worth noting. 

In two stories of a descent into the home of giants, this time 
beneath the water, a fire is again mentioned. In Beowulf the hero 
dives into the waters of a haunted lake in pursuit of Grendel’s 
mother. The suggestion that this lake is a gateway to the Other 
World is strengthened by the close verbal resemblance between the 
description of it in the poem and that of the region where wicked 
souls are tormented after death in a tenth-century Anglo-Saxon 
sermon in the Blickling Homilies.** In both cases frost-covered 
trees hang down from grey rocks above the water, and strange sea- 
creatures haunt the lake. Moreover when Beowulf dived under the 
waves the impression given is that his journey to the hall of the 
giants was a long one; not until late in the day, we are told, did he 
reach the bottom, when he was seized by Grendel’s mother, the 
‘she-wolf of the mere’, and carried into a hall where he could see a 
fire burning (1495-1517). The terrible struggle with the giantess 
ended when Beowulf managed to pull down an ancient sword from 
the wall, for this was the only weapon with which she could be 
slain; with it he killed her and also cut off the head of Grendel, 
whom he found lying dead in the hall. 


87 In Fornaldar Sogur Norérlanda. Trans. with introduction and notes by 
N. Kershaw. Stories and Ballads of the Far Past, Cambridge, 1921. 

%* Blickling Homilies, LXXIX, ed. Morris, E.E.T.S., 73, 1880, p. 208. 
Carleton Brown (P.M.L.A., LIII, 1938, p. 905) shows that the homilies are too 
late to have influenced the poem, and believes they have derived material from it. 
The frost-covered trees, etc., are not found in any known source of the apo- 
cryphal Visio Sancti Pauli. It is possible that they have come from some lost 
vision, like that of the Northumbrian monk recorded by Bede (Hist. Eccles., V, 
12) which included the torments of cold as well as heat. But the journey through 
a realm of frost and cold is found frequently in accounts of supernatural experi- 
ences which are found in a non-Christian context: in the visit to Mimingus in 
Saxo referred to above, for instance, and in Gawain’s journey to the Green 
Knight's Chapel. 
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Again in the Saga of Grettir the Strong (LXVI)* the hero 
dived under water to reach a hall inhabited by a giant and giantess 
this time said to be behind a waterfall. ‘The relationship of this 
story with that in Beowulf has provided much material for argu- 
ment, for the problem is complex.“ When Grettir came out of the 
water into the cave, he found a giant sitting by a fire. The struggle 
with him is not described in detail, but there is again mention of a 
sword hanging in the cave. 

These powerful giantesses who dwell under the waves may be 
compared with Wachilt, who carried Widia under the sea. ‘They 
are associated with fire and weapons; the sword which Beowulf 
found in the underwater realm was of wonderful and beautiful 
workmanship. Another famous sword which came from beneath 
the water was Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, which appears to have 
come from the abode of the Lady of the Lake, Morgan ‘the god- 
dess’. At his death he gave orders for it to be thrown into the lake, 
and a hand came up through the water to receive it. This story first 
appears in the thirteenth-century Mort Artu and later in Malory’s 
Morte d’ Athur (XX1, 5), but R. S. Loomis believes it to be an echo 
of much earlier Celtic tradition.*' Geoffrey of Monmouth (fist. 
Regum Brit., UX, 4) tells us it was forged in Avalon, and it was to 
Avalon that the king was said to be carried in a boat when he lay 
dying. Loomis finds a parallel to the casting away of Excalibur in 
some versions of the Chanson de Roland, where the dying hero 
throws Durandel into a whirlpool or a marsh to prevent it coming 
into enemy hands.* 

Behind the figure of Weland the Smith it seems possible then to 
discern a race of supernatural beings thought of in general as giants 
(but related also to dwarves and elves), who are both male and 
female, who live in families, who are skilled at the making of 
weapons and at stone-building, and whose dwellings may be 
reached by a descent into the earth or under the water. Wade and 

®® Grettis Saga, ed. G. Jénsson, Islensk Fornrit, 1936. Translated G. A. Hight, 
Everyman, 1929. 

*° For detailed discussion, see R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, an Introduction to 
the Study of the Poem (2nd ed.), 1932, p. 451 f. 

“1 R.S. Loomis, ‘Arthur in Avalon and the Banshee’, Vassar Medieval Studies, 
ed. C. F. Fiske, p. 8 f. For the significance of Excalibur as the weapon of the 
Other —— see J. Marx, La Légende Arthurienne et le Graal, Paris, 1952, 
p. 125 f. 


42 In the O.N. version in Karlamagmis Saga, ed. Vilhjdlmsson, 1950, IIT, 6, 39) 
the Emperor kept the hilt but ‘cast out the blade into a lake far from land’. 
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Weland are associated with certain places in England, and possibly 
Grendel also. The local traditions of giants who dwell in mounds, 
caves or stone tombs are of great interest, and Sir Gawain’s Green 
Knight should perhaps now be added to the list. Mr Elliott claims 
to have identified his chapel with a cave near Leek in Staffordshire, 
which had a forge close by, explaining the noise of the whirring 
grindstone which greeted Gawain on his arrival there.“ 

In Anglo-Saxon poetry the term ‘work of Weland’ is used of 
weapons or armour of outstanding quality. ‘The sword Mimming is 
so described in Waldere, and this sword is consistently attributed 
to Weland, but the phrase is used also more widely, as in the 
reference to Beowulf’s mailcoat (Beowulf 454-5) and another mail- 
coat mentioned in the tenth-century Latin poem Waltharius as 
Wielandia fabricia (965). Maurus, Binz and Wilson® have shown 
that this ascription of valuable weapons to Weland continued in the 
literature of several countries of North-West Europe throughout 
the Middle Ages. In Horn Childe, for instance, the princess gives 
Horn a sword said to be made by Weland and to be the equal of 
Mimming; in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Vita Merlini there is an 
allusion to a goblet made by Guielandus (Weland) in urbe Sigeni 
(1233 f.); one manuscript of Adémar’s Chronicle (Bib. Nat. MS, 
lat. 5926) gives William Sectorferri a sword Durissimus, forged by 
Walander the Smith (III, 28); while in the Chansons de Geste there 
are several references to swords de la forge Galant (Weland).” 

But commoner than the phrase ‘work of Weland’ in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is the phrase ‘work of giants’ or ‘of giant workman- 
ship’. The sword and hilt found under the lake are so described in 
Beowulf (1558, 1562, 1679), but so also are weapons in a more 
realistic setting. ‘The sword of Eofor is called ealdsweord eotonisc 
(2978), while in the same passage the Swedish king has a helmet 
‘made by giants’ (entisc). Olrik suggested that phrases like enta 
geweorc, ‘work of giants’ referred to the Antes or Anti, a tribe in the 
Caucasus about the fourth century a.p. famed for their weapons; 

43 Grendles mere (Grendel's Lake) is found in a Wiltshire charter of 931 
(Birch, Cart. Sax. I, p. 364; Kemble, Cod. Dipl. 11, CCCLII1). See Chambers, 


op. cit., p. 42 f. 
**R. W. V. Elliott, ‘Sir Gawain in Staffordshire’, The Times, 21 May, 1958, 


p. 12. 

#5 See notes 11, 16, 25 above. 

© E.g. Raoul de Cambrai, 489; Le Chevalerie Ogier, 1672, 9882-5; Fierabas, 
638 f. 
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Klaeber on the other hand believed the reference was to the giants 
in the Book of Genesis who lived before the Flood.* But the phrase 
enta geweorc is used several times in Anglo-Saxon poetry to describe 
impressive works of stone. In Beowulf it refers to the stone burial 
chamber inside the dragon’s mound (2717), and in The Wanderer 
(87) and The Ruin (2) to ruined buildings, presumably remains in 
stone from the Roman period. In Andreas the same phrase is used 
of stone columns (1492) and of a stone road (1234). In all these 
cases, reference to the Anti or to Biblical giants seems unlikely. But 
in the light of traditions about Weland and Wade, who are asso- 
ciated with ruins, with a stone burial chamber and with a Roman 
road, it does not seem unreasonable to find such things as well as 
weapons and armour called the work of giants. 

The idea of powerful supernatural beings who are skilled smiths 
and builders in stone, who dwell under the earth or the water and 
are connected with tombs and the Land of the Dead, is one not 
confined to North-West Europe. ‘The Esthonians had a tradition of 
a great sword forged beneath a mountain in the middle of the earth, 
in the smithy of Ilmarine which was in the Land of the Dead.” In 
Indian mythology the Asura, the enemies of the Gods who were 
powerful enough to use mountains and trees as missiles, dwelt in 
caves, in the depth of the Patura and in the bottom of the sea, and 
built forts of precious metals.” In classical mythology Vulcan and 
the Cyclops laboured under Mount ‘tna, and the fires of the vol- 
canoes were his furnaces. In many ways the link between Weland 
and Vulcan is close, and it is perhaps significant that in a letter 
written at the close of the fifth century a.p. by Cassiodorus, he al- 
ludes to certain swords ‘which by their beauty might be deemed 
made by Vulcan’ when writing to a Teutonic king.®! But it is not 
possible to explain away Weland as a mere literary imitation of a 
classical model. ‘The vigour of the revenge story should be sufficient 
to contradict this, and the persistency with which his memory has 


**F. Klaeber, ‘Altenglische Wortkundliche Randglossen’, Anglia Beiblatt, 
XIV, 1929, p. 21 f. 

** See notes in Kershaw’s edition of these poems, Anglo-Saxon and Norse 
Poems, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 165, 177. 

“ W. F. Kirby, The Hero of Esthonia, London, 1895, I, p. xxx. 

© V. Elwin, The Agaria, Oxford, 1942, p. 21. 

8! Epistulae Theod. Variae ed. Mommsen, Monumenta Germ. Historica, X11, 

, 1, p. 143. Probably written to the king of the Warni who had sent the swords to 

Theodoric as a gift. 
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survived. In the Heroic Age, Chadwick remarked on the difference 
between the tale of Weland and other stories in heroic literature: 


...firstly in the fact that the hero is here clearly represented as a smith, 
and secondly in the cruelty, treachery and vindictiveness ascribed to 


the chief characters. 


(The Heroic Age, p. 133) 


But although Weland is linked with the world of heroes through 
his son, and in Deor is apparently accepted among heroes who have 
known hardship, he was clearly no mortal smith. The weapons he 
forged were those of legend, and he is at home in the Other World, 
the world of the unquiet dead and of fierce struggles against hostile 
magic, where ordinary moral judgments are suspended. ‘The motif 
of a powerful supernatural being oppressed by a foolish or arrogant 
king and taking summary vengeance upon him is one familiar in 
mythology, and Odin himself is found more than once in such a 
position. Other heroes beside Weland have one foot in the familiar 
world of heroic loyalties and another in the implacable supernatural 
world. The outstanding example is Sigurd the Volsung, whose 
story has many points of contact with Weland, and there are others 
from Saxo’s collection of stories, in which again cruelty, treachery 
and vindictiveness are common. We find Weland and his family 
inhabiting tombs and mountains, descending to realms under the 
sea, hurling great stones through the air and forging the superb 
weapons of legendary heroes. His place then would seem to be 
among those powerful beings we call giants, although they could 
have dealings with mortals and even mate with them. When Weland 
appears in both courtly heroic poetry and in local folkbeliefs, it 
leads us to believe that at one time men’s interest in him and his 
kind was both wide and deep, leaving long memories behind. King 
Alfred posed the question of where his bones lay, and now it be- 
comes clearer why he did so. He may well have known the old 
grave on White Horse Hill, near the scene of one of his own battles, 
or other such sites associated with Weland, and been puzzled by 
the connection between a stone tomb and this most cunning of 
smiths. And the reply to his question would seem to be one borne 
out by the fact that no poet or saga-writer tells us how he died: 
namely that his bones never lay in any earthly grave. 
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The Threshold of Religion 
The Marett Lecture, 1958' 


by E. O. JAMES 


Mr Vice-Chancellor, Mr Rector and, Fellows, I deeply appreciate 
the honour you have conferred upon me by your invitation to de- 
liver this lecture in commemoration of our former Rector, Dr 
R. R. Marett, to whom personally I owe more than could be ex- 
pressed at all adequately even in a discourse on a Foundation 
which bears his revered name. It was he who launched me on an 
anthropological career nearly half a century ago, and by the impact 
of his remarkable personality and abounding enthusiasm for the 
subject he did so much to establish in this University, inspired in 
me, as in other of his pupils, a zeal that has never waned. Although 
in the meantime far-reaching changes have taken place in the 
methods and aims of the discipline, especially in its social aspects. 
Marett will always remain an outstanding figure in the galaxy of 
distinguished scholars associated with the Department, and in the 
annals of Oxford anthropology, since in 1883 his great predecessor, 
Edward Tylor, began teaching the subject here — and incident- 
ally for the first time in any British University. Moreover, if 
Marett was the last of the old guard in what Mr Penniman has aptly 
described as ‘the critical period’ of the science, extending from 
1g00 to 1935, he was also in the vanguard of the new movement, in 
which, indeed, his influence was felt in the late twenties and early 
thirties of the present century, more than always is recognized. He 
stood at the parting of the ways, with a characteristically penetrat- 
ing glance in both directions. 


THe Past AND PRESENT OUTLOOKS 
For, example it is of some topical interest to recall at this dawn 
of the Darwinian centenary, commemorating the publication of the 
Origin of Species in 1859, that in 1911 Marett did not hesitate to 
1 Delivered in Exeter College Hall, Oxford, 15 May, 1958. Dr Marett was 


President of the Folk-Lore Society from 1913-18, and some of his most impor- 
tant and influential papers have been printed in Folklore. 
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describe anthropology as ‘the child of Darwin’. ‘Reject the Dar- 
winian point of view’, he said, ‘and you must reject anthropology 
also.’* In this pronouncement he was looking backwards, and today 
very few social anthropologists, especially in Oxford, would en- 
dorse this estimate of the science. The same is true of folklorists 
with whom he was always very intimately associated. Indeed, even 
in the spacious days before the First World War, when evolution 
was the catchword of an age of phenomenal prosperity and progress, 
it was not strictly accurate to attribute Darwinian paternity to 
anthropology in any of its aspects, except perhaps in the strictly 
physical and biological domain. 

The inception of the Origin of Species was deeply laid in the 
period of the Enlightenment in the previous century. On the social 
side Professor Evans-Pritchard in his illuminating Marett Lecture 
in 1950, traced back its nascent period to the middle and late eigh- 
teenth century. The foundations of prehistoric archaeology were 
laid in the first half of the nineteenth century, while in the case of 
folklore the interest in popular tradition arose out of the Romantic 
movement in the same period. Indeed, the term ‘folklore’ was first 
used casually in 1846 to describe the growing interest in ‘popular 
antiquities’. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the revolution 
in thought that was brought to a head by Darwin in 1859, if it did 
not mark the birth of anthropology, it certainly did constitute the 
most significant event in its early history and development; and of 
all the disciplines comprehended in the generic term ‘the science of 
man’. In each and every case the interest centred in the history and 
development of man and his ways and works, beliefs and customs, 
pervaded and fired by the idea of evolution. 

Once the biological principle became generally accepted it 
seemed that human institutions and cultural traits had followed an 
almost identical course with that of Man himself in his emergence 
from his mammalian ancestry and subsequent development as a 
physical organism at the human level, whose place and function in 
nature was largely determined by environmental conditions. ‘Thus, 
the dictum of a progressive sequence from savagery through bar- 
barism to civilization was readily accepted, and it carried with it the 
theory of social, cultural and religious evolution as expounded by 
Herbert Spencer, Tylor, Frazer, Hartland and Westermarck. All 


® Anthropology, Home University Library, 1911, pp. 8 ff. 
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societies were thought to have passed through the same general 
stages of development in the triumphant march upward from very 
lowly beginnings to the civilized plane in a constant struggle to 
maintain and improve themselves, along the lines suggested by 
T. H. Huxley in his famous Romanes Lecture in this University in 
1895. 

When Marett returned to this theme in his Huxley Lecture be- 
fore the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1939, with his charac- 
teristic optimism, nothing daunted by all that had happened since 
1914 and was about to take place in the immediate present, he still 
felt convinced that ‘at our anthropological level of thought we must 
recognize in Man a steadily increasing purpose to make the best of 
his life. ‘The anthropologist with his evolutionary outlook is bound 
to insist on continuity at all costs. And so he will be likely to side 
with Darwin against Wallace in preferring the hypothesis of an un- 
interrupted growth to that of some syncopated movement due to a 
series of spiritual inflexes.’* 

But although he retained the evolutionary outlook, so far from 
ignoring or repudiating the functional approach in fact he antici- 
pated it. Thus, as early as 1914 in his Presidential Address to the 
Folk-Lore Society he deprecated mere antiquarianism in the study 
of the peasant cultures in modern communities. In seeking an 
answer to the pertinent question ‘How and why do survivals sur- 
vive?’, without neglecting the study of origins he was fully aware of 
the futility of ‘collecting odd bits of contemporary culture’ which, 
he said, ‘seem to be more or less out of place in a so-called civilized 
world.’ It is all too easy, he contended ‘to go on a wild-goose chase 
in search of an original meaning that never was’. Relics of the past 
are something more than ‘obsolescent institutions and_ beliefs 
handed down from backward peoples’. They have a ‘present value 
for old-fashioned minds’, and ‘to ignore this living function is to 
lose touch with that movement in history which the folklorist has a 
chance of studying at his very door’. He ought, as far as possible, to 
be versed in the actual practice of that which he would sympatheti- 
cally understand. He should participate in the folk-dance, folk- 
songs and folk-dramas to acquire insight into that constant re- 
adaptation of traditional themes.‘ Regarded as fossils survivals can 

3 Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LXUX, 1939. p. 140. 
* Folklore, 25, 1914, pp. 21 ff. 
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never be understood. Their meaning and significance can be per- 
ceived only when they are investigated and evaluated in the social 
structure in which they occur. 

It was from this twofold standpoint, the one evolutionary and the 
other functional, that Marett approached the investigation of the 
threshold of religion, as he described one of his chief preoccupa- 
tions in the title of what is perhaps his best known collection of 
essays, first published in 1g09. As the subject is still a live issue 
upon which opinion remains divided among anthropologists, 
archaeologists and folklorists, I am proposing to re-examine the 
situation in the light of the contemporary anthropological and 
archaeological data against this Marettian background which I 
have very briefly outlined. 


THE PRE-ANIMISTIC HYPOTHESIS 

As early as 1871 Tylor had come to the conclusion that a ‘belief 
in spiritual beings’ constituted ‘the minimum definition of reli- 
gion’, to which he assigned the name animism. This dualistic inter- 
pretation of Man and Nature in terms of body and soul as two 
separate entities seemed, however, to Marett to be the product of 
conceptual thinking involving a realization of personality foreign 
to the primitive mind. Therefore, in a paper before Section H at 
the meeting of the British Association at Dover in 1899, published 
the following year in Folklore,’ he contended that a far less narrow 
and intellectualistic definition of rudimentary religion was required, 
involving feeling and will as well as thought. Religion, he main- 
tained, was something ‘danced out and developed under condi- 
tions, psychological and sociological, which favoured emotional or 
motor processes, whereas ideation remained relatively in abeyance’.* 
Belief in spiritual beings and separable souls, he argued, can only 
arise when the individual is conscious of himself as a human being. 
So he postulated a pre-animistic, or animatistic, phase at the 
threshold of religion covering the ‘residual phenomena which a 
strictly animistic interpretation of rudimentary religion would be 
likely to ignore, or at all events to misrepresent’, 

This animatistic reaction to what today would be described as the 
concept of the numinous was associated with the widespread notion 

® Folklore, 11, 1900, pp. 162 ff. 
® The Threshold of Religion, 1914, pp. xxxi, 1-28. 
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of a mystic impersonal power or influence connected with sacred- 
ness as a general category, to which the Melanesian term mana was 
applied, with tabu as its negative aspect. Now it cannot be denied 
that the recognition of a kind of universal energy or potency is a 
recurrent phenomenon in many parts of the primitive world under 
a variety of designations — e.g. orenda, manitu, baraka, numina and 
so on, including mana. But the term mana was not a very happy 
choice because in Melanesia it was associated with certain people, 
with the souls of the dead and with spirits who directed it, in 
addition to its more impersonal applications. Dr Otto was on surer 
ground when in 1917, in his important book Das Heilige, he con- 
centrated attention upon sacredness in the sense of non-moral 
holiness as a category of value and of interpretation peculiar to the 
sphere of religion. 

Recognizing that the words ‘holy’ and ‘sacred’ have come to be 
used in a derivative sense quite different from that which originally 
they bore, and so have been taken to signify almost exclusively the 
morally good, to recover their earlier meaning he adopted a new 
term. For this purpose, instead of the Melanesian mana he selected 
the supernatural power or influence the Ancient Romans called 
numen — a word which seems literally to signify ‘movement’ (e.g. 
‘nuere’ to nod), and as divine power, was never personified until 
the time of Augustus. From it Otto derived ‘numinous’ as ‘omen’ 
has given us ‘ominous’. ‘Therefore, he regarded the idea of the holy 
as that of a transcendent presence standing over against the indi- 
vidual self-consciousness, the structure of society, the natural 
order, and the phenomenal world, as a ‘unique numinous category 
of value, and of a definitely numinous state of mind which is always 
found wherever the category is applied’. Marett’s conception of 
mana and animatism Otto thought came within a hair’s breadth of 
the truth of the matter. But, he contended, it failed to recognize 
the unique character of religious awe, and its qualitative distinction 
from all ‘natural feelings’.’ 

Although doubtless it is true that Otto isolated his category of 
numinous for the purposes of investigation, nevertheless, in making 
it sui generis and irreducible to any other state of mind like good- 
ness, beauty and truth — ‘a unique feeling-response’, as he des- 
cribed it — he over-emphasized the wholly otherness of religion, 

? The Idea of the Holy, 1950, pp. 7, 15 n. 1. 
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and of the psychological conditions that called it into being. If the 
presence beyond human consciousness experienced as the mys- 
terium tremendum was as completely transcendent as he postulated, 
it would not be within the reach of man at all, and the attempts to 
establish efficacious relations with it, which always have consti- 
tuted the religious quest, would be of no avail. In short, to produce 
religious behaviour the numinous must not only be experienced; it 
must be accessible, articulate and intelligible; not as he affirmed, 
wholly transcendent and non-rational. 


‘THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Moreover, as Durkheim and his followers have steadfastly main- 
tained, religion is essentially a social phenomenon. Therefore, it 
can only be interpreted and evaluated correctly in relation to the 
structure, organization and sanctions of the society in which it 
emerges. Indeed, some anthropologists and sociologists would now 
go so far as to exclude altogether from religious conceptions and 
practices the numinous emotion and its related psychological fac- 
tors. But here, again, caution is required. Unquestionably it is true 
that the institutions of religion function within the structure of 
society, and under specific social conditions, beliefs and practices 
have been a culturally determined means of maintaining and regu- 
lating human relationships and adjustments, and of stabilizing 
economic, political, social, moral and spiritual institutions. Thus, 
at the threshold of religion, and, indeed, at every level of culture, 
food, children and protection were and have remained the primary 
needs of mankind, and around them the sense of sacredness, with 
its numinous associations and reactions, and the awareness of 
dependence upon forces and powers superior to man, have found 
expression in an organized cultus. 

Furthermore, as Lévy Bruhl has contended, successive genera- 
tions behave and think as they do largely because such behaviour 
and thought has been imposed upon them by the society in which 
they were born and nurtured, and in which these concepts and 
practices have become an integral part of their cultural heritage 
and its values. This is most apparent in a synnomic society where 
custom reigns supreme, and progressively less under syntelic con- 
ditions when reflexion, ends or ideals in great measure have re- 
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placed the reign of habit. But it cannot be sustained that the so- 
called ‘collective representations’ of primitive peoples in respect of 
such matters as logical reasoning were or are fundamentally differ- 
ent from those of civilized reflective communities. And the same 
applies to the peasant cultures today. In their religious aspects, as 
in those of other disciplines, they have been expressive of social 
realities which can only be understood by a sociological analysis 
determining their place and function in relation to the social 
structure. But it does not follow, as Durkheim contended, ‘hat 
they are merely the symbolic representation of the social order 
itself, 

It is certainly not true to say that ‘in a general way society has all 
that is necessary to arouse the sensation of the divine in minds 
merely by the power it has over them; that to its members it is 
what a god is to his worshippers’.’ ‘The god of the clan is not just 
the clan personified as a totem or what not, so that what is wor- 
shipped is society divinized. On the contrary, the notion of the 
divine, so far from being a mirage of social facts, is an implicit 
theory of the universe. ‘The human mind, apparently everywhere 
and at all times, has recognized that its social or physical environ- 
ment is not the sole or the dominant fact in the cosmos. Therefore, 
so far from making society its god, it has looked beyond the con- 
fines of the social and natural orders to a Reality transcending and 
controlling natural processes —- to what Otto called an Otherness 
— regulating social organizations and techniques, and determining 
human behaviour and its destinies. It has been with this transcend- 
ent Reality that ways and means have been devised to establish 
beneficial relation by the agency of a ritual cultus. 


THe EMOTIONAL ELEMENT 

Undoubtedly, in the last century the emotional element in re- 
ligion was greatly exaggerated. Thus, Matthew Arnold did not 
hesitate to detine the discipline as ‘morality touched with emotion’, 
and Marett described Mana as ‘that positive emotional value which 
is the raw material of religion, and only needs to be moralized to 
account for its essence’. But, on the other hand, Durkheim's asser- 
tion that ‘nature as such cannot inspire religious emotion’ is equally 


® Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 1915, p. 206. 
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untenable. In fact, it has been primarily the pressing events in the 
external world, and in the immediate circle of human relationships, 
especially in natural phenomena, the struggle for existence and sur- 
vival, the innumerable daily frustrations and the awe-inspiring ex- 
periences, often completely beyond human control and outside 
comprehension; above all the ceaseless preoccupation with the 
means of subsistence and the continuance of the species, that 
throughout the ages have given rise to emotional situations out of 
which myth and ritual have emerged. 

In every phase of religious development and mode of its expres- 
sion the numinous experience has been a recurrent phenomenon, 
ranging from primitive initiation ceremonies, the Palaeolithic rites 
in the dark recesses of cavern sanctuaries, and the Gracco-oriental 
esoteric mystery cults, to the elevation of the Host in the Mass and 
the silent worship of the Society of Friends. A familiar example 
occurs in Hebrew tradition in the Jacob story in which the Patri- 
arch is represented as having had a soul-stirring dream when he 
passed the night in a megalithic sanctuary with all its sacred asso- 
ciations. On awaking he became conscious of daemonic dread in 
the presence of transcendent sacredness, and exclaimed, ‘How 
dreadful (i.e. numinous) is this place’ because ‘it was none other 
than Bethel’, the abode of the indwelling divine being (El), equated 
by the later Hebrew writer with Yahweh, to whom an appropriate 
offering had to be made by pouring oil on the menhir on which he 
had rested, and setting it up as a mazzebah (i.e. sacred pillar) 
(Gen. xxviii, 10-12). 

‘The numinous experience aroused by the incident is repre- 
sented as an emotional reaction to the realization of the presence of 
the divine in a sacred environment finding expression in a ritual 
act of worship embodied in an aetiological myth for the purpose of 
explaining both the name of the Canaanite sanctuary and the reason 
why it had been adopted by the Hebrews as a sacred place. The 
ritual and the myth are made to rest upon a numinous response to 
sacredness, and its sacramental symbolism, in an attempt to give 
an explanation of an ancient megalithic shrine the origin of which 
had been forgotten. Behind the story lay what was thought to have 
been a highly emotional and numinous incident, but it was not an 
irreducible apprehension sui generis, an inchoate stirring of the 
feelings. It arose, according to the myth, from a particular set of 
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circumstances connected with the sanctuary and the dream inter- 
preted in terms of current belief and practice. 

Any object or event that appears to belong to an order of reality 
outside the limited range of understanding and experience of the 
ordinary and commonplace is calculated to stimulate the sense of 
the numinous, and so is to be treated with reverence, awe and 
caution. The reaction, in fact, is attached to all sorts of objects, 
situations, and experiences, from mountains, trees and sacred 
stones to dreams, constellations, storms and fantasies, together with 
outstanding personalities and the most urgent social, economic and 
domestic problems and occurrences of everyday life and its critical 
events. Growing out of the necessities of human life in the seasonal 
cycle and in that of the career of the individual from the cradle to 
the grave — at birth, adolescence, marriage and death — it has 
given a sense of direction in a series of rites de passage to facilitate 
and consecrate the critical transitions from one season or state to 
the next. By their aid a right relationship has been established and 
maintained with the sacred order on which well-being depends to 
enable human beings to live together in an orderly arrangement of 
social relations, and to adjust themselves to their physical, econ- 
omic and spiritual environment. 

In addition to these corporate and individual requirements at 
hazardous junctures, the essential need of the human race at all 
times has been the promotion and conservation of the life of the 
species. As Frazer has said, ‘to live and to cause to live, to eat food 
and to beget children, these were the primary wants of man in the 
past, and they will be the primary wants of man in the future so 
long as the world lasts. Other things may be added to enrich and 
beautify human life, but unless these wants are first satisfied 
humanity itself must cease to exist.’ And it has been the belief in 
the existence of beneficent transcendental forces in the universe 
controlling and maintaining birth, nutrition and propagation that 
has constituted the inkling of the idea of Providence, of creative, 
sustaining and regenerating power and bounty representing the 
universal good. To eat is to live, and since, as Malinowski re- 
marked, ‘nature is his living larder’, the main link between man 
and his environment is food. By receiving it he feels the forces of 
providence and destiny interpreted in terms of a Power or Powers 

* The Golden Bough, Vol. IV, Pt. i, p. 5. 
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sympathetic to human needs and sustenance, responsive to the due 
performance of the prescribed ritual technique, provided that it 
conforms to the traditional lore which shows how to serve, propi- 
tiate and even to control the supernatural forces. 


THE SacrReD DANCE 

That this ritual attitude towards food, nutrition and fertility, so 
prominent in the lore of ‘the folk’ throughout the ages, and sur- 
viving to this day in peasant communities everywhere, is very 
deeply laid is shown by the archaeological evidence now available. 
Thus, the engravings and paintings in the decorated caves and the 
female figurines and bas-reliefs of the Upper Palaeolithic leave no 
room for doubt that it was firmly established before the end of the 
last glaciation, some 20,000 years ago. All the great caverns from 
Aquitaine to the Pyrenees and Cantabria, and from the Rhone 
Basin to the Gulf of Gascony, tell the same story of the magico- 
religious control of the chase and the propagation of the species on 
which Early Man depended for his food supply. In the remote and 
inaccessible recesses of these prehistoric sanctuaries, as Marett 
aptly described them in his last and most entertaining essay in “The 
Threshold of Religion’, in addition to casting spells on the animals 
hunted, rites of increase were practised comparable to the Austral- 
ian Intichiuma ceremonies. 

Take, for example, the cave known as Tuc d’Audoubert on the 
estate of the Count Bégouen near St Girons in Ariége. There in a 
gallery at the end of a long and narrow ascending passage, blocked 
by stalactites when it was first entered by the Count and his son in 
1912, two bisons modelled in clay were found, about two feet in 
length, leaning against a block of rock that had fallen from the roof. 
The female bison was represented as following the male suggestive 
of a fertility motif. On the soft clay floor of the gallery were the im- 
pressions of human feet, and the incomplete model of a bison with 
some lumps of clay. To the right were a number of deep, rounded 
depressions apparently heel-marks made by the dancers engaged in 
a fertility dance around a small hillock in the centre, similar prob- 
ably to that called the duk-duk in Melanesia. 

That the practice was widespread in the Upper Palaeolithic is 
shown by the numerous representations of masked dancers re- 
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covered from contemporary sites, such as the three figures mas- 
querading in the skin of a chamois at Abri-Mége in the Dordogne, 
and others with animal heads at Marsoulas, Hornos de la Pena, 
Altamira and Lourdes, to say nothing of the well-known figure of 
the so-called ‘Sorcerer’ in the cavern adjoining the Tuc, appropri- 
ately designated La Grotte des Trois Fréres, since it was first ex- 
plored by the three sons of Count Bégouen in 1914. This partly 
engraved, partly painted masked figure with the head of a stag and 
a long tail of a horse or wolf, a human face, legs and feet, is inter- 
preted by the Abbé Breuil as an embryonic deity controlling the 
multiplication of the animals hunted. Alternatively, as | am myself 
inclined to think, it may have represented a ritual expert himself 
engaged in a sacred dance for this purpose. 

Again, the custom of dancing round sacred objects, so prevalent 
in fertility ritual at all times and still surviving for instance in the 
May-pole ceremonial,'® is revealed in the well-known fresco in the 
rock-shelter at Cogul near Lérida in Catalonia depicting a group of 
nine women, narrow-waisted, wearing skirts reaching to the knees 
and caps, but showing no facial features, dancing round a small 
naked dark-brown male figure. In its present faded condition the 
interpretation can be only conjectural, but it appears to have been 
the work of a succession of Palaeolithic artists executed at different 
times in connexion with a rite having a fertility significance to 
facilitate the production of life, in which women played the princi- 
pal role. 


THe Goppess CULT 

It was this aspect of the cultus that found expression in the fe- 
male figurines, commonly called Venuses, with the maternal attri- 
butes strongly emphasized, so very prominent in the Gravettian 
culture at the beginning of the Upper Palaeolithic, which almost 
certainly was introduced into Europe from the East — probably from 
the valley of the Don, middle Russia and Siberia. In fact, it is now 
becoming increasingly apparent that the origins of the Mother- 
goddess cult, that played such a very important role in the subse- 
quent development of Ancient Near Eastern Religions and their 
survivals in modern folk tradition, must be sought under Palaeo- 


1 Cf. C. B. Lewis, Folklore, 46, 1935, pp. 55 ff. 
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lithic conditions in the Southern Russian steppe and Western 
Asia. It was from this cradleland that it became established between 
the first and third millennia B.c. in Mesopotamia, Syria and Ana- 
tolia, before it passed eastwards through Iraq and Baluchistan to 
the Indus valley, where it gave rise to the Harappa civilization in 
North-west India; and in a westerly direction was diffused to the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the Troad, the Aegean, Cyprus, Crete and 
the Danube Basin. Thence eventually it became an important ele- 
ment in the cult of the Graeco-Roman world, extending its influ- 
ence to Central and Northern Europe. 

Behind it lay a preoccupation with maternity as the source of all 
life. The analogy between the womb of the woman and the womb 
of the earth seems to have been appreciated once agriculture was 
discovered and the soil was cultivated. For this conclusion the 
evidence is overwhelming. Mixed farming, however, in which 
agriculture and domestication were combined in the maintenace of 
the food supply, produced in due course a growing consciousness 
of the duality of male and female in the generative process. It was 
then that the Young God, embodied in man and often symbolized 
by the bull as the emblem of virility, became the son and consort 
of the Goddess in the seasonal drama. Although henceforth 
usually they appeared together, nevertheless, from Western Asia 
to Minoan Crete, Mother Earth retained her earlier status and 
reigned supreme as the Mountain Mother and the Great God- 
dess. 

In the Ishtar-Tammuz rituals and liturgies it was she who 
rescued her son and lover, the Young God, from the nether regions 
because, although he was the virile generative force in nature, it was 
the Goddess who was the source of all life, and who perpetuated 
vitality from season to season, and from generation to generation. 
Therefore, he was dependent upon her. As her ‘resurrected child’ 
he died annually and was restored by her to ensure the renewal of 
vegetation in the spring. Moreover, her dominion was not confined 
to this world for the Mother-Goddess was also invariably regarded 
as the guardian and nourisher of the dead. Therefore, to her re- 
course was made not only at the decline and revival of nature but 
also at the last crisis at the dissolution of the body, both for defence 
against the hostile forces of death and destruction then so ram- 
pant, and for the renewal of life beyond the grave. 
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THe CULT OF THE Deap 

Indeed, of all the critical and disintegrative situations with 
which man has been confronted from the threshold of human his- 
tory, death has been the most disturbing and devastating. This no 
doubt explains why archaeologically the earliest traces of anything 
that can be fairly called religion are connected with the cult of the 
dead and the idea of immortality. Even in the Lower Pleistocene 
deposits in the caves at Dragon-bone hill near Peking, dated by 
Professor Zeuner somewhere about 500,000 years ago, indications 
of a cult of skulls have occurred. Thus, the bodies had been de- 
capitated after death, then they were buried until they had de- 
composed, and the heads were carefully preserved as trophies for 
ritual purposes, the crania having been broken open to extract the 
brain for sacramental consumption. 

This widespread custom, familiar in modern times in Borneo and 
elsewhere in Indonesia where head-hunting and the attendant rites 
have been practised, was of persistent recurrence in prehistoric 
times from the Mid-Pleistocene to the end of the Palaeolithic. For 
example, a Neanderthal cranium has been discovered recently 
ceremonially placed within a circle of stones in the grotto at Monte 
Circeo on the Tyrrhenian coast of the Pomptine Fields. Beneath it 
were two fractured metacarpels of an ox and of a deer, while a 
quantity of bones of Pleistocene animals — clearly the remains of a 
funerary feast — were heaped together on the floor and round the 
walls. The foramen magnum, connecting the brain with the spinal 
cord, had been cut away after death in the manner commonly em- 
ployed in the extraction of the brain for ritual purposes. It would 
seem, then, that the cult of skulls was practised in Europe at least 
70,000 years ago, and corroborative evidence of this type of sacra- 
mentalism comes from Palaeolithic sites as far apart as Java and 
Bavaria, with skulls used as sacramental drinking cups from the 
Upper Palaeolithic caves at Placard, Charente, from the Grotte de 
Trou-Violet at Montardit, and at Krapina near Zagreb in Croatia. 

The two nests of skulls embedded in red ochre at Ofnet in the 
Jura were ornamented with shells and necklaces, the heads having 
been deliberately cut off and the cervical vertebrae in many cases 
being still attached. The crania then had been dried, buried in the 
ossuary, orientated in a westerly direction, and immersed in a 
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laver of red ochre, while the hearths nearby suggest the burning of 
tunerary fires as a part of the cultus. In the pre-pottery levels at 
Jericho Miss Kathleen Kenyon, as she recorded in her Marett 
Lecture three years ago, has brought to light the skull of an elderly 
man carefully set in the angle of a room beneath the floor, while 
more recently from a trench in the centre of the west side of a 
mound she has extracted no less than nine Neolithic crania covered 
with plaster, carefully moulded in the form of human features with 
eyes inset with shells, and the crown left bare. The family group of 
seven realistic plastered heads, to which two others have been sub- 
sequently added, recalls similar treatment of skulls in the form of 
masks in New Guinea, in the case of venerated ancestors or power- 
ful enemies, doubtless for the same purpose. 

From the very large number of headless bodies below almost all 
the floors of the dwellings Miss Kenyon has concluded that de- 
capitation was a general practice among the earliest inhabitants of 
Jericho, some 7,000 years ago." It arose from the belief that the 
head was the seat of that extra-corporeal life that survived the dis- 
solution of the body. The skull was preserved as the source of 
spiritual power for the benefit of succeeding generations, and be- 
came the centre of a ritual technique devised to control and per- 
haps to placate it. By collecting skulls the prehistoric hunter, like 
his Indonesian counterpart, increased his own spiritual resources 
and those of his food supply on which he depended for his subsist- 
ence, the brain being essentially a vitalizing agent. But apart from 
this widespread cult of skulls, the numerous examples of the cere- 
monial interment of the entire corpse in association with an array 
of grave goods, which include the remains of a funerary feast, 
brought to light at Le Moustier and La Ferrassie in the Dordogne, 
at La Chapelle-aux-Saints in Corréze, and Spy in Belgium, to 
mention but a few familiar examples of the practice, leave little 
room for doubt that Homo Neanderthalensis had some conception 
of human survival. In no other way can the care and circumstance 
of the mode of disposal and the equipment be explained; be the 
motif that of beneficence towards the dead, or of the protection of 
the living against ghostly vengeance. 

In the Upper Palaeolithic that the predominant purpose was the 
renewal of life is shown by the presence of such vitalizing agents as 


" Digging up Jericho, 1957, pp. 60, 72. 
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red ochre, employed as a surrogate of blood, with cowrie shells in 
profusion, for instance, in the cave-burials at Grimaldi between 
Menton and Ventimiglia, and at Laugerie Basse near Les Eyzies 
in the Dordogne. Indeed, interment in a deposit of ochreous earths, 
often accompanied with cowries and other similar amulets, was a 
characteristic feature of Upper Palaeolithic burial from the Italian 
Riviera and the Dordogne to Czechoslovakia, Germany and our 
own Gower coast at Paviland. As Professor Macalister has aptly 
remarked, ‘red is the colour of living health. If the dead man was to 
live again in his own body, of which the bones were the framework, 
to paint it with the colour of life was the nearest thing to mummi- 
fication that the Palaeolithic people knew; it was an attempt to 
make the body again serviceable for its owner’s use.’ This inter- 
pretation of the rite certainly is confirmed when the practice is in- 
vestigated in relation to the available archaeological and anthropo- 
logical data. 

In fact, when the various sources of information are brought 
together, of which in this lecture I have been able to give only a 
very few examples, stated perhaps rather baldly owing to exigencies 
of time,'* there is every indication that at the threshold of religion 
Early Man, like his successors in primitive states of culture and in 
the peasant communities, was deeply impressed by the mystery of 
death and birth, and very conscious of his dependence upon a 
transcendental source of all bounty and beneficence controlling the 
forces of nature and human destinies. From the cradle to the grave 
he endeavoured to establish beneficial relations with this Ultimate 
Reality by a ritual technique around which a mythology developed 
of ever-increasing complexity. This is most apparent in the 
Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean, the antecedents 
of which are to be sought in the cult that prevailed under Palaeo- 
lithic and Neolithic conditions. From these very rudimentary be- 
ginnings the subsequent complex patterns of myth and ritual, of 
faith and practice, in due course emerged to give abiding worth and 
significance to the initial concepts of mankind at the threshold of 
human history, which, in conformity with the methods and outlook 


of his period, Dr Marett did so much to illuminate. 

#2 Text-book of European Archaeology, 1921, p. 502. 

'S For a fully documented and detailed investigation of the evidence upon 
which this summary is based see my Prehistoric Religion, 1957, and Myth and 
Ritual in the Ancient Near East, 1958. 
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The Black Dog 


by THEO BROWN 


“The Black Dog has perhaps more vitality, and survives in more 
localities, than all the apparitions that in the olden times were sworn 
to by persons of the highest veracity. They may still be heard of in 
many a nook and corner... .’ 


(Richard Jeffries, Wild Life in a Southern County.) 


Part I 


It is now some years since Dr Margaret Murray suggested I should 
attempt a survey of this ubiquitous ghost. The picture is by no 
means complete, but it is beginning to stabilize, and certain pat- 
terns are beginning to emerge that suggest some tentative theories. 
The position is very fluid indeed, and very complicated. So, before 
proceeding any further, it seemed to be a good idea to publish a 
progress report. This will have to be very terse, because there is so 
much detail one would like to discuss that it needs a book-length 
essay, and I must leave out most references, also the names of 
many friends and correspondents, for this reason. 

I must, however, refer to Mrs Ethel Rudkin of Lincolnshire, 
whose famous paper on the Black Dogs of her county" laid the 
foundation for the proper study of the subject. She has given me 
very much help, encouragement and hospitality, and has made 
available all her own notes on Black Dogs compiled over many 
years. I can never be too grateful to her, and must hope I have not 
misused any of her material. In any case, the opinions here put for- 
ward are mine, not hers, or those of anyone else. 


I 

The distribution map will give some idea of the scope of the sub- 
ject before us. It cannot be complete. Sometimes I find a dog almost 
accidentally in places where hardly any local inhabitants have 
heard of it; hence, negative reports can never be quite certain, It 
will be noted that the two densest areas are Lincolnshire and 
Devonshire; presumably this is because Mrs Rudkin and I have 
concentrated on our home counties. With a similar concentration 


1 Folklore, Vol. 49, 1938, p. 111. 
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of field-work, perhaps an equal density might be found anywhere 
else. However, no startling packs of dogs have been reported from 
unsuspected corners for some while, so probably the map is fairly 
sound. It will be seen that Scotland has few black dogs, probably 
because of the cu sith (faery dogs); these are not black and so | have 
not plotted them. I have not plotted any Irish black dogs at all be- 
cause I have not a complete list, and Professor Delargy tells me 
they are widespread. There are black dogs in the Channel Islands, 
the Isle of Man, and in Brittany; for the last-named my informa- 
tion is very scanty at present, so I omit it. 

About twenty dogs known to me cannot be plotted because the 
locality described is too vague. Other dogs do not seem to have any 
fixed point at all, but occur all over the area, so that they cannot be 
identified or plotted with any certainty. ‘These I have indicated by 
a line round the area. 

2 

We may distinguish three separate species of this ghost. 

A. That which is generally known locally as the Barguest, Shuck, 
Black Shag, ‘Trash, Skriker, Padfoot, Hooter, and other names. 
These are not the names of individuals but of an impersonal crea- 
ture which is distributed over certain areas. There are two princi- 
pal districts: 

(1) Cambridge, Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, where the dog is 
frequently one-eyed, haunts coasts, fens, roads and church- 
yards, and is always ominous. 

(2) Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, West Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, where it haunts hill-country, roads and 
churchyards, and is always ominous. In Westmorland it 
frequently appears without a head. 

There may be also some smaller areas. In Staffordshire, there is 

a group haunting wells and wayside burials (especially Jacobite 
casualties of the ’45). In the Isle of Man, there is a vague ghost, 
sometimes in the form of a black dog, that haunts roads; and in 
Guernsey, black dogs attack wayfarers during the Twelve Days of 
Christmas. 

This type, which we may call the Barguest type, changes its 
shape, a thing that no true black dog ever does. Variations are: 
Norfolk: Shuck appears also as a goat, calf, or horse; [sle of Man: 
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Buggane also appears as a tall, headless man, or a heifer; Suffolk: 
Moddey Dhoe also appears in human shape; Yarmouth: Scarfe also 
appears as a huge black goat. In North Yorkshire the Barguest may 
appear as a pig, a large donkey, a calf, etc. At Wakefield, Padfoot 
may be the size of a calf, with twisted spiral horns in front of its 
head: or with a white furry coat, also calf-sized: or yellow, the size 
of a little bear. This variety is also found in Brittany. 

All these creatures are ominous. Some are belligerent as well, 
and many are associated with burial-sites and churchyards. The 
most striking characteristic of the Barguest type is that it goes out 
of its way to show the beholder it is no normal dog, but a monster 
from another world, having no one definite form — though it favours 
the black dog — and malevolent in character. Its connection with the 
two large areas I have indicated is a singular and significant thing 
that I cannot at present attempt to explain. It occurs frequently as 
a Black Dog, and so I have given an account of it ; but it must be 
carefully distinguished from the main theme of this paper. 


B. That which is nearly always known as the Black Dog, is always 
black, and is always a dog and nothing else. It may appear like a 
normal dog, sometimes a retriever, smooth or curly-coated. It 
varies in size from normal — so that it is mistaken for a real dog — 
to enormous. The descriptions are remarkably consistent: ‘As big 
as a calf — donkey — Newfoundland — mastiff — two or three 
mastiffs.” (A notable exception to this rule is the famous Mauthe 
Doog of Peel Castle, Isle of Man, which one authority says was like 
a black spaniel.) It is always associated with a definite place or 
‘beat’ on a road. It is always an individual. 

Sometimes it is associated with a person or a family. If it is a 
family dog, it haunts a house (or the vicinity), and seeing it usually 
means that a member of its family living there will shortly die. If it 
is personal it (a) symbolizes the dead person, (4) is said to be the 
ghost of a real dog that belonged to the dead man, or (c) accom- 
panies its ghostly master. Another personal association is that of 
witches. The symbol of the Black Dog is used by the Devil, by the 
familiar, and by the witches themselves in transformation. At 
Stogursey in Somerset Miss Ruth Tongue has noted an instance 
where the witch has continued her transformation in death, and it 
is generally understood that the Black Dog is the witch herself. 
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C. A third variety of Black Dog, which is rare, is that which ap- 
pears in a certain locality in conjunction with a calendar cycle. 


Obviously these three divisions exist for our convenience 
merely; there are many overlaps. 

At this point it may be asked whether any of these dogs have 
ever been actually seen. Many of the accounts, from about 1827 
onwards, seem to derive from reliable witnesses, though some have 
probably been touched up by the writers. ‘Within living memory’ 
supplies about thirty-nine examples which sound quite authentic, 
as they have mostly been recorded by competent folklorists. Of 
these, Mrs Rudkin has given us about twenty-three from Lincoln- 
shire. There seems no reason why we should doubt them; the dog 
has been seen by a very mixed crowd of people, mainly country- 
folk who, as any folklorist knows, are often the most sceptical of 
mortals, and certainly have no monopoly of superstition. Mrs Rud- 
kin herself saw the Black Dog in 1926 at the ruined Dunwich 
Abbey; she did not at that time know about the local tradition. 
Another friend of mine, now aged seventy, encountered a knight in 
armour accompanied by a black dog in a Wiltshire parish church 
between Chippenham and Maud Heath’s Causeway, when she was 
motoring one evening with her husband, many years ago. She did 
not note the name of the village because, being of a sceptical nature, 
she was embarassed by the extraordinary event and put it out of her 
mind. But knowing her as I do, I am well aware she is not given 
to imagining things. Miss Ruth Tongue vouches for two Black 
Dogs seen in Somerset in 1956 and 1957. 

In Lincolnshire the Black Dog seems to have some relation with 
settlements lying up streams and tributaries of the Humber, sug- 
gesting an association with an invasion by water, probably by 
Angles. In this county the Black Dog is never feared, and indeed is 
often a protector of lonely women. A dog-ghost has even escorted a 
woman protectively in Yorkshire because she came of a Lincoln- 
shire family. The Lincolnshire dog always looks blacker than the 
blackest night, can cross water, but does not cross parish bound- 
aries, though he sometimes seems to be connected with them. In 
view of his friendliness, Mrs Rudkin wrote: ‘It is possible that he 
was known here before the coming of either of these peoples 
(Scandinavians and Angles), and that affinities in both Saxon and 
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Danish belief strengthened this cult.’ She also suggested that the 
dog-tribe which found itself so much at home in Lincolnshire may 
not have been welcome in the surrounding areas, which might well 
account for the supposed ‘death, disaster and ill-luck’ that parts of 
East Anglia associate with the dog. Nothing I have found so far can 
improve on these acute observations, and I feel they form a sound 
basis for future investigation. Lincolnshire has the greatest density 
in Britain with a total of forty-seven. 

The Devonshire dogs are much more diverse, being of very 
mixed character and origin. Some are vampiric and personal. Only 
in the North Devon area is there a patch of Black Dogs following a 
number of parish boundaries, according to Mrs Barbara Carbonnel, 
which suggests a topographical dog of great antiquity. 


3 

So much for a general view of the Black Dog. Now for some 
variations found among individuals. 

Swelling up. The Black Dog of Uplyme ‘grew bigger and bigger 
as he went along, till he was as high as the trees by the roadside, and 
then seeming to swell into a large cloud, he vanished in the air’.? 
‘Greatly surpassing a hippopotamus.’ In Goethe’s Faust the black 
poodle swells up and disperses, and the Devil walks forward. There 
is also a Belgian story of a dog which swells up when a were-wolf 
belt is put on by its owner. 

Coat. Smooth and gleaming sometimes; more often shaggy, like a 
a bear. Possibly barguest means a bear-ghost? At Willoughton, Lin- 
colnshire, the dog felt as though it was covered with pig’s bristles. 

Two Dogs. In duplicate. This occurs only at ‘Tavistock, and at 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire. A. A. MacGregor* mentions 
two fairy-dogs coupled together at Benbecula.® 

Two Heads. At Kildonan, Sutherland, treasure hidden in a pool 
is guarded by a two-headed dog. Cf. Orthrus, the two-headed dog 
of Geryon. 

No Head. 'Two instances in Devon. It is general in North and 
West Lancashire, and occurs occasionally with the Norfolk Shuck. 

* R. Chambers, The Book of Days, 1888, ii, 434. 

* Charles Dickens, “The Nurse’s Tale’, The Uncommercial Traveller. The 
scene perhaps Kent? * The Ghost Book. 


*'T'wo represent a pack at Daddy Hole Plain, and sound in the wind as one 
hound (Legends of Torquay, Anon, 1850, pp. 44 et seq.). 
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The Black Dog of Lower Quinton, Warwickshire, ran downhill 
and turned into a headless woman. 

Woman's Face. At Knaith, Lincolnshire, a murdered woman 
known as ‘Mrs Dog’ appears as a Black Dog with a woman’s face, 
from a hill. From the hill-top at Lydney we have a bronze plaque 
of a bitch with a human face. Cf. human-faced dogs in China, tree- 
spirits. 

One Eye in the middle of forehead. Found in the Suffolk Shuck, 
and churchyard beasts generally; at Salhouse, Norfolk, and also a 
personal dog at Tavistock. 

Chain. This is sometimes seen or heard. Yet the heraldic “Talbot 
sable’ is always shown with a rope. 

Eyes as big as saucers. Reference is frequently made to enormous 
glaring eyes. The saucer simile occurs in at least eighteen examples. 

Talking. The legendary treasure-guarding dog of Dobb Park 
Lodge in Lancashire talked.* The Belle Hole Boggart, Lincolnshire, 
is said to have run round the district nurse, saying ‘Put me in yer 
pocket, put me in yer pocket’ (possibly an echo of a distant train). 

Walking on hind legs. The hippopotamus-sized dog of Dickens’ 
tale rose upon its hind legs. At Newton St Cyres, Devon, within 
living memory, a dog used to walk on its hind legs past the door of 
a cottage (the scene of a murder) at a certain time each night. It will 
be remembered that the Devil appeared at a Guernsey Sabbath in 
1617 in the form of a dog with horns and paws like hands, and 
stood up on his hind legs.’ 

Preceding Wayfarer, walking backwards to face witness. 'Trash- 
Skriker of Lancashire does this. Cf. the Yellow Dog at Godley 
Green, Cheshire. 

Boy-Child Omen. At Branston, Lincolnshire, an expectant 
mother saw a Black Dog and knew her baby would be a boy. It was. 

Crime Omcu. A horrible crime will be committed on the spot. 
This is believed at Gelderston, Norfolk. 

Appearing before a Storm. Le Tchan du Boudleé, Jersey, does so, 
also the Poatr-pont-milen Coet-er of Carnac in Brittany. 

Coming from the Sky, with lightning. The Black Dog of Bungay 
did it, 1577. This is not, however, mentioned by the entry in the 
Churchwarden’s Book which describes the catastrophe. In a similar 


* Ingram, Haunted Houses, p. 430. 
7 M.A. Murray, The Witch Cult in Western Europe, p. 67. 
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visitation at Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Devon in 1638, the devil on 
horseback is not mentioned until long afterwards. ‘The choice of 
folklore is probably significant. 

Leaping over Trees to Stream. This occurs at Redhill, Pembroke- 
shire. 

Chthonic. Coming out of, living in, or returning to ground. The 
Dobb Park Lodge dog was in an underground chamber. At 
Thackergate, Lancashire, a dog comes out of a pit. The Belle Hole 
Boggart is associated with a hole in the hillside. Lancashire Trash- 
Skriker ‘sinks into the ground with a strange noise’. ‘Mrs Dog’ of 
Knaith in Lincolnshire seems to emerge from the hills behind the 
site of her cottage. Dogs are also associated with mines. In Stafford- 
shire, the appearance of the Kidgrew Bugget means a coming 
disaster in the Kidsgrove area. In Cornwall a troop of little black 
dogs recall a past catastrophe at Wheal Vor Mine. 


4. Habitat 


Roads. These seem to be the natural home of Black Dogs. I have 
at least fifty-five examples of these, twenty-five of them from Lin- 
colnshire. 

River or Stream. This occurs frequently in Lincolnshire. Evi- 
dence from other parts is not so definite, but I have ten positive 
examples. 

Bridge. Path crossing stream. In addition to the above, there 
are nine haunting bridges. Numerically it looks as though the em- 
phasis is on the man-made road being guarded, rather than the 
natural stream. 

Ponds. Six examples. Sometimes treasure is supposed to be in 
the pond; otherwise, it seems just a convenient landmark. 

Treasure sites. Six examples. Also in Ireland and Brittany. 

Wells. ‘Two occur in Lincolnshire, Harpwell and the ancient 
‘Bubbling ‘Tom’ spring at Hibbaldstowe. Also the Lagehede Pad- 
foot in Yorkshire. There seem to be several dogs associated with 
wells in North Staffordshire. 

Trees are often referred to, as landmarks (elm, ash, willow), also 
plantations, clumps or thickets. Mrs Carbonnell believes that 
Black Dogs occur in North Devon along parish boundaries, in as- 
sociation with ancient thorn-trees. At present the only Black Dog 
associated with a thorn known to me is in Brittany. There seems to 
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be a dog-cult vestige at Thorne St Margaret, Somerset, where the 
annual church-clipping was followed by driving the Devil down to 
the river parish boundary. The Devil was said to be in canine form.* 

The widespread distribution of Black Dogs in North Devon 
inclines one to wonder whether they are connected with the sacred 
forest that once spread across the region, and is remembered in the 
place-names Nymet and Nympton. Mr T. C. Lethbridge asks 
whether the goddess Nemetona may not be Diana. If we could be 
sure of this, the hill-top priory of Frithelstock is of special interest. 
In 1351 the prior allowed the erection, in a grove without the pre- 
cincts, of an irregular chapel, altar and statue, evidently female, 
which the Bishop ordered to be removed, as more resembling Eve 
or Diana than Our Lady. 

Boundaries. ‘These need much research before any conclusions 
can safely be reached. I have referred above to Mrs Rudkin’s 
findings in Lincolnshire. On the Essex-Surrey border, the dog 
crosses from Middleton to Boxford at Sudbury. On the Norfolk- 
Suffolk boundary there is a group of dogs, based on the valley of 
the River Waveney, comparable, perhaps, to the Trent-Tributary 
settlements in Lincolnshire. The Dog of Bungay is very near the 
same border, and is remembered on both sides. It does not seem at 
all certain that the dog is connected with county delimitations. At 
Uplyme in Devon, the Black Dog used to patrol the Dorset bound- 
ary along Dog Lane, behind the Black Dog Inn. In North Devon 
Mrs Carbonnel believes that Black Dogs are intimately associated 
with certain parish boundaries — Bow, Down St Mary, and up to 
Torrington, Frithelstock, etc. 

Fields. Some dogs haunt fields, with barely a landmark to help, 
or perhaps ‘a gap in the hedge’ where it waylays someone coming 
along a footpath, or jumps through on to the road. Even so slight a 
man-made landmark seems essential. In India, the dog-accom- 
panied Bhairon protects fields, houses and cattle. 

City Protection. Barguest was thought by many early writers to 
derive from burgh-ghost, because this type was so well known in 
connection with Winchester, Norwich, Newcastle, York and 
Wakefield. Dogs also occur on roads leading out of towns, as at 
Aberystwyth and St Austell. 

Prehistoric Remains. Generally this is a very important class. 

* Somerset & Dorset Notes & Queries, XX, 1932, p. 245. 
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Some of the city dogs may be prehistoric. The Wrekin had a city 
on top of it called Viriconium which may mean ‘man-dog’. At 
Lydney the famous hill-top temple contained numerous plaques 
showing dogs of various types. Are there Black Dogs associated 
with these sites, and with the numerous Welsh cromlechs that bear 
names indicating wolf, bitch or greyhound? These may be personal 
names. Iron Age Britons often called themselves by doggy names, 
e.g. Cunobeline, Cuneglas, etc. 

A Pembrokeshire dog occurs in a field called Cot-Moor, where 
there are two standing-stones, called Devil’s Nags. The Whit- 
borough (Cornwall) revels were held by a tumulus where a Black 
Dog appeared. Several Somerset tumuli are haunted by Black 
Dogs, and so is a Roman site on the Blackdown Hills. A Roman 
road at Ravensthorpe, Lincolnshire, has its dog; the Forraby phan- 
tom is near a Saxon cemetery. Carnac has many Black Dogs, but 
with which period are they associated ? 

Family Dogs. Four examples, probably typical of others, show 
a normal-looking dog, forewarning death in the family, even when 
seen by an outsider who may not know it is a ghost. At Ardura in 
Mull, if anyone lets the dog into the house, he is letting in death to 
the Maclean family. At Harlyn, near Padstow, the dog is in the 
house already. Hergest in Herefordshire is a death omen for the 
Vaughans. Leeds Castle, in Kent had its dog, ominous but kindly. 

Churches and Ecclesiastical Buildings. At least six churches have 
Black Dogs, and two rectories have them inside. Apart from the 
general churchyard association with the Barguest type, there are 
quite ten with individual dogs. S. Baring-Gould,® discussing the 
kirk-grims, i.e. the ominous dogs of Yorkshire, etc., said they were 
goblin apparitions of the beasts buried under the Church’s founda- 
tion stones. He went on to mention (anonymously) various parishes 
in Devon where the churchyards are haunted by sundry animals, 
two white sows, a black dog, a calf and a lamb. I have always felt 
sceptical about this idea. The tradition undoubtedly exists, but the 
pattern of foundation sacrifice exists just as much in the minds of 
modern men, including folklorists. How much proof is there for 
the practice? The dried cat burials'® are suggestive, but not absol- 
utely conclusive. Charles Thomas,'! however, produced a definite 


* Strange Survivals, p. 5. 10 Man, 1951, p. 252. 
" The Sacrifice in Cornwall, Appendix. 
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instance from Cornwall of a hare so planted, and of the cognate be- 
lief existing among builders. Miss Ruth Tongue states that she 
knows of three cases in Somerset where a black dog was secretly 
buried in a churchyard to protect a new extension. In one case she 
actually knew the dog that suddenly vanished, and she vouches for 
this strange ritual among sextons. 

Graves and Gallows. A number of isolated burials are haunted by 
Black Dogs, such as follow old battle-sites. Jacobite graves round 
Swinscoe, Staffordshire, are haunted by a Black Dog. This, of 
course, is a symbol of the person buried there. Two gallows sites 
are so haunted. One at Tring, Hertfordshire, commemorates a man 
who falsely accused a woman of witchcraft, so that she was drowned 
in 1751, and he was afterwards hanged near the spot. Which is the 
dog — the witch or the man? The other gallows site is at Castle- 
town, Isle of Man. 

‘To emphasize this relation, we note that the horrid fruit of the 
gibbet is the mandrake that can only be gathered with the help of a 
dog, which gives its life in so doing. Also vervain, sprung from the 
hill of Calvary, is closely associated with the Dog Star. 

Another place of execution, the Beheading Stone at Stirling 
Castle, seems to be haunted by a Black Dog which was seen in 1938 
by one of Mrs Rudkin’s correspondents. 

Violent Death. From the above it is apparent that the dog occurs 
on sites where violent death of any kind has taken place. Death in 
battle has been mentioned. Death by accident is remembered at the 
Wheal Vor Mine in Cornwall (forewarnings here are given by a 
white rabbit). Four murderers can be enumerated. Victims of 
murder are also represented: sometimes the dog appears at the scene 
of a past crime, and it is uncertain which party is represented. 
Suicides are also represented. 

The dog may be forward-looking. At Kidsgrove, Staffordshire, 
it foretells a mining disaster, and at Gelderston in Norfolk, a black 
dog means there is going to be an act of horror on the site. 

Personal Dog. The dog sometimes accompanies a ghost. A dog 
that accompanied its owner in life now acts for the absent ghost, 
e.g. Black Vaughan (d. 1469) of Hergest, the Roborough Black Dog 
in Devon. Several examples of simple substitution occur, entirely 
confined, I think, to the sand-spinning ghost. 

Transformation and Witchcraft. There is a legend of an ‘Italian 
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stranger’ appearing as a Black Dog at Felixstowe.'* Witches occa- 
sionally transformed themselves into dogs in the British Isles; the 
only cases noted by Dr Margaret Murray’ are Guernsey, 1617, 
and Northumberland, 1673. ‘These and other Black Dogs in witch- 
craft seem to occur alternately with other animals, and do not seem 
to have any special significance so far. Miss Ruth ‘Tongue tells me 
of such a witch shot in the Mendips in the 1870's, and also of a 
witch at Stogursey, called Harriet, who used to take this shape, and 
is now still to be seen in this form, near the Witch Tree. I think this 
is unique. 

The Devil as a Black Dog. He sometimes appeared to witches in 
this guise, according to Dr Murray, as at Wincanton, 1664: 
Chelmsford, 1556: Guernsey, 1617: Dalkeith, 1661: Inverkip, 
1662 (this was a brown dog, and helped to raise a storm); Auldearne, 
1662. ‘The Highland witches of the eighteenth century generally 
described him as ‘ane black tyke’. It is to be remembered that 
the Black Dog in all Scandinavian countries is believed to be the 
Devil. 

Familiars’ colours are not so consistently black. Elizabeth Styles 
of Somerset, 1664, called her black dog Robin.” 

Gujsing. In two places it has been suggested by the local people 
that the Black Dog is someone dressed up by smugglers, ete. In 
Jersey, Le Tchan du Boudlé has been thought to be derived not 
from Chien but from Chouan, people who harrassed the islanders 
at one time. The Norfolk Shuck is thought to have been a pony 
faked up by smugglers to scare away the inquisitive. The Devil at 
Guernsey in 1617 was palpably a man dressed up; he stood on his 
hind legs, and his paws were like hands. Actual guising occurs 
rarely abroad. 

Calendrical. Some dogs are linked to a time pattern. Guernsey 
wayfarers are worried by large Black Dogs between Christmas and 
Epiphany. ‘There is a possibly similar theme at Castletown, Isle of 
Man, where people were sometimes pulled off their horses. Whit- 
borough (Cornwall) festivities were held on Midsummer Day. 

*® Norley Adams, Jn the Footsteps of Borrow and Fitzgerald, p. 126. 

M.A. Murray, op. cit., pp. 233-4. 

™ It was said that Cornelius Agrippa, the alchemist (1488-1535) was accom- 
panied by the Devil as a Black Dog. (Witchcraft, Charles Williams, 1941, p. 232). 

The Lady Alice Kyteler (Kilkenny, 1324) was accused of having a familiar 


called Robin, the son of Artis, in the form of a cat, a three-fold black man or a 
shaggy black dog. (op. cit. p. 95.) 
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Kirkstead in Lincolnshire has an ominous dog wandering by the 
River Witham every May. 

Ill Effects. ‘Vhese are worth considering. Various people faint, or 
nearly do so, from fright. Very frequently the apparition affects at 
least one sense for a long period after, or even permanently. A Peel 
Castle man lost his speech and died soon after. At Aylesbury a man 
fell senseless and was speechless to the end of his life. But in both 
cases the sufferers had acted offensively to the dog. ‘The ‘Trezelah 
man who appeared to his wife as a spotted dog allowed her to 
choose whether she would lose sight or hearing. One wonders 
whether hypnosis or psychiatric treatment could have reversed 
these calamities? 

Scarfe of Norfolk threw a man over the hedge and maimed horses 
and cattle. At Hatfield Peverell (Essex) a man struck at the dog, and 
man, horse, waggon and load were all burnt to ashes (surely an 
excessive penalty?) ‘The Black Dog of Bungay came with lightning 
and storm, wrung the necks of two men, and shrivelled up another. 
In Cambridge a large spot was found ‘as if gunpowder had been 
exploded’. In Lincolnshire a man fired at a dog, and the barrel 
burst. 

In general, most of the Black Dogs I have listed are not offensive. 
Most of those who have been injured were asking for trouble, 
either by attacking the dog or running away from it, which is 
exactly what we should expect from a real dog. 

The Synchronistic Dog. Horses and dogs are terrified when they 
see the Black Dog. At Willoughton, Lincolnshire, a little dog was 
petrified by a ghost dog which, to the human being present, was 
not seen but fe/t. A case from France describes a series of Black 
Dog visitations in a house, culminating in two police dogs beingsetat 
it when it was invisible to humans; one dog was cowed, the other died 
from the encounter.'* It was said when I was young that dogs tend to 
loathe black members of their species; our dog certainly did. Is this 
universal? We have a handful of curious cases where there seems 
to be a hated affinity between the Black Dog ghost and a real one. 
In Pembroke a black mastiff crossing a field called Cot-Moor met 
and fled from a creature like itself. At a house near Exeter, within 
the last few years, a brown mastiff entered the hall, and its double 
was seen standing at the top of the stairs. I have heard of another 


‘6 Pierre van Passens, Days of Our Years, p. 308 f. 
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instance, but cannot trace the details. I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that there is some unwilling harmony here: either the ghost absorbs 
the image before it, or dog raises dog in a kind of echo-effect. 

There is another uncanny use of real animals. In Askam (Lanca- 
shire) it is said that if a black dog follows you and won’t go away, it 
is a sign of death. If this is so (and have we any proof?) then is a 
real dog sometimes compelled, however unwillingly, to act the 
part of a banshee? It seems this may occur with some animals, par- 
ticularly birds.!” 


Part Il 

The foregoing very brief description of Black Dogs should have 
indicated, though all too broadly, its scope. What conclusions are 
we entitled to draw from it? Disappointingly few, it is to be feared. 
It is far more widespread than one would have imagined, astonish- 
ingly persistent, and perplexingly versatile, serving as an image for 
a very large assortment of situations, larger, perhaps than we know. 
It is also more friendly than has been supposed, this quality being 
linked to its specific raison d’étre: if it is guarding treasure, house or 
grave for someone or some family, one can hardly expect it to 
appear genial to (say) a burglar. 

I think it is probably impossible to explain the dog in its own 
terms; that is, the more we think solely of the phenomenon, the 
more inexplicable it becomes. It would be an even worse error to 
let ourselves be bogged down with the objective-or-subjective con- 
troversy. We have first to try and find some cult in prehistory of 
which our ghosts are a faint echo, of if we cannot identify such a 
cult, then we might consider very briefly the lines of known dog- 
cults and see how our dogs compare with them. For this purpose, 
we must play down the personal symbols, as these could be mis- 
leading. 

Historical evidence offers little help at present, and I know of no 
religion that accounts for our Black Dogs. 

Its presence as the Devil occurs throughout Scandinavia and 
Germany. Dogs in general are held to be unclean in Moslem and 
Semitic lands. Obviously then in these great regions the dog had 
once been of sacred significance very remotely in time; it had been 

17 See my short note on this in Devon and Cornwall Notes F Queries, XXVII, 
1958, p. 237. 
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honourably associated with death-rituals from Persia (of which 
there is a vestige in Tobias’ dog) to Tibet and India. 

Some authorities have tried to suggest that the Black Dog is 
‘Teutonic. Certainly, the Wild Hunt left behind a little black hound 
on the hearth for twelve months, showing an intimate connection 
between the two ideas of the pack and the solitary hound (found 
also in Welsh and Gaelic legends). But the Black Dog is found 
where Odin has never ruled, e.g. in Ireland and Brittany. The dog 
on the hearth can also be the Roman Jar, and concerned with the 
luck of the family and its property. 

‘There are known godlets of Romano-British times associated 
with dogs. On the Continent, Epona was sometimes accompanied 
by dogs. Nehellenia of Germany and the Dutch coast, protecting 
commerce and sailors, had a lapful of apples and a dog with her, 
and may one day prove to be more significant than we suspect. At 
Lydney the hilltop temple of Nodens seems to have been shared 
with some unidentified canine deity.!* We could attach our dogs to 
any of these, but not with any great conviction; it would be hard to 
imagine any of these minor deities having so violent an impact on 
our islands that we are still feeling the effects. 

On the other hand, the association of Black Dogs with so many 
prehistoric remains, cairns, standing stones, barrows, and the sites 
of very ancient cities, suggests that we should look further back in 
time. The persistence of our ghost suggests a cultus based not only 
on a tradition, but also on an archetype. The curious vagueness of 
form assumed by the Barguest seems to confirm this impression. 
It is not essentially a dog, but a shapeless monster struggling to 
present itself in a variety of images, of which the dog is the favour- 
ite. If it is a subconscious, partly chthonic entity, this might explain 
its blackness. 

The present lack of definite historical evidence seems to indicate 
that we should concentrate for the moment on the symbolism as- 
pect, and sketch a kind of archetype that fits the known character of 
the dog. My reason for this is that if a symbol is to have any vitality, 


18 Probably Nodens himself, the Silver-Armed Huntsman. The cult appears 
to have been an Aesculapian one which could have included dog-lick therapy. 
A veterinary clinic for hunting dogs as well might be considered. The three-fold 
shrine could mean a three-fold deity, but not necessarily. The nearest parallel is 
the Temple of Nemausus or Diana, at Nimes in Provence. Was this Diana related 
to Nodens, or the Nemetan Diana(?) of Frithelstock? 
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it must contain within itself an affinity with the situation, in particu- 
lar, with the two states of existence or consciousness that it exists to 
draw together. 

To return to the Wild Hunt and its representation by a single 
Black Dog: this has a curious development in classical myth. 
Actaeon offended Diana, and was torn to pieces by his own pack of 
fifty hounds. Diana, the chaste huntress, is also the deadly Hecate 
owning the three-headed Cerberus; but Cerberus himself began 
life with fifty heads. His later reduction to three heads matches 
Hecate, who also had three heads, representing heaven, earth and 
hell, as well as the ancient tripartite year, of which the dog-head 
stood for the dog-days of harvest. Hecateias idus (13 August) was 
the festival of Diana in her aspect of the harvest moon, on which 
occasion Romans specially honoured their hunting dogs. I think 
there is a vestige of this in the vision of Thomas of Ercildoune, 
near a triple-headed hill above the Monastery of Melrose, where 
the Queen of Faerie came with three hunting-dogs on a leash to 
convey him underground. Probably too we may connect vampires. 
William of Newburgh recorded a ‘hundeprest’ vampire burnt at 
Melrose Abbey; in Devon there is a hunting parson with mild 
vampiric manifestations and of Acteaon-like reputation, also Capel 
of Buckfastleigh who may have been hounded to his death in 1673. 
The Roumanian vdrcolaci, a kind of whisht hounds that mount to the 
moon, are also vampires, and sometimes occur as a dog or two dogs. 

Another aspect of Hecate'® was to preside over the kind of cross- 
roads known as trivium, and the saying of Simaethon, ‘Hark, the 
dogs are barking through the town. Hecate is at the crossroads’ 
means that as they could see Hecate hovering near the trivium, death 
must be approaching someone in the town. No wonder that Black 
Dogs haunt crossroads and gallows sites. The triplicity of the trivium 
is of significance in several other connections. The 'Telchines, who 
acted as the hounds of Artemis, also forged Poseidon’s trident, and 
there is a trace of this in the trident born by Bhairon in Bombay, 
where he is a god of death and of the fields. Janus (possibly Dianus, 
related to Diana) in his earliest forms was also three-headed, like 
Hecate, guarding the threefold divisions of the year, It is a binding 


'§ Erwin Rohde in Psyche (Trans., 1925, p. 324, Note to Ch. IX) gives many 
important references to Hecate and dogs: she herself appears to men as a hound, 
even xupia ‘Exdarn eivodia, xiwv jéAawa (Hecate on the road, the black dog). 
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together of the seasons. An Esthonian folk-story tells of a man ona 
black horse who ‘binds three dogs tightly; if they get loose, no one 
will be able to keep them back’. Later, of course, Janus was reduced 
to two heads or faces, and we have the two-headed Orthrus. ‘This 
might throw light on our few calendrical dogs, and also on the two- 
headed treasure-guard of Kildonan, and perhaps on some of the 
double-dogs. 

Let us see whether we can stretch this unorthodox study a little 
further to explain other manifestations, using as our basis the 
mythical character of the dog. 

1. Jt howls at the moon. So does the wolf, hence their inter- 
changeability in this respect. 

2. It associates very intimately with man. ‘Man’s first friend’; 
therefore the best possible animal symbol for a vampire. 

3. It protects its property, and that of its friend. It is the heroic 
protector (cf. Samr in The Burning of Njal); the obvious guardian 
of all things pertaining to man. 

4. It scavenges, eats rotting flesh and offal. Hence it is always 
associated with graveyards, from the earliest times in Egypt, etc. In 
prehistoric Tibet, dogs were specially bred for this honourable 
purpose. 

5. It sees spirits of all kinds, especially the angel of death in 
Moslem countries and in Scandinavia. Hence it is a link between 
this world and the otherworld, and becomes immediately the crea- 
ture of the threshold. We may expect to find that much apotropaic 
magic is canine, and it is. The ancient Hittites employed little dogs 
of tallow to guard the threshold of the royal palace from the Evil 
Thing in the night.?° Kitmer guarded the entrance to the cave of 
the Seven Sleepers and blasted intruders in very similar fashion to 
some of our malevolent Black Dogs.” In old China, dogs were 
sacrificed or their images painted by the gateways of palaces to 
ward off evil spirits.** In England we find that a simple inscription 
on the gate is sufficient: ‘Beware of the Dog’. It also welcomes. 
Anubis escorted the dead to the hall of judgement. Yama, as a dog, 
admitted his own son into heaven. A fascinating development is 
suggested in the New Testament, where the sore-licking threshold 


2° Gurney, The Hittites, p. 163. 
*! Koran, XVIII; see especially the footnote to ‘the burning wind’ from the 


commentary of Al Beidawi. 
*2 Visser, The Dog and Cat in Japanese Superstition, 1909, pp. 4-5. 
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dogs of Dives’ castle are more hospitable and humane than their 
master and, in a sense, come into their own. 

Another place of transition is the river of death, and here also we 
find the dog. The Menomini Indians in North America believe in a 
journey of death, in the course of which a wide river is encountered; 
across it is a bridge, guarded by a great dog. The Aztecs had a river, 
but no bridge, and it could only be crossed sitting on the back of a 
little red dog, which was provided in the grave furniture. This sug- 
gests that our Black Dogs which haunt bridges and riversides are 
playing the part of these otherworld situations, using physical 
bridges, etc., as their symbolic ‘props’. This seems to me just as 
likely as the usual foundation sacrifice popularly supposed to ac- 
count for ghosts. I do not dispute that these rites occur, but they 
cannot possibly account for anything like our vast quantity of 
ghosts. There are thus dog-affinities between almost all these 
mythological situations and our ghostly dogs. It begins to look as 
though our creatures are faintly echoing some half-forgotten 
mythology of vast antiquity. This would seem to be of a Dianic 
character, not pertaining to the goddess Diana directly, but of her 
nature, since many of her aspects are reflected in our ghosts. 

I should like to say that witch-cults have provided a vehicle for 
the tradition; at present I find this hard to maintain. We can see 
that witches have had much to do with Black Dogs, but they have 
no monopoly of them, and dozens of people with no connection at 
all with witchcraft, coming right into our own century, and who 
have never heard of the Black Dog, have seen it spontaneously. The 
only sign of traditional descent is maintained, it seems, in a very 
limited area in Somerset by gravediggers, but that is only in one 
context. Concentrated field work in the regions where the witch- 
cult has always been strong would decide the matter. 

Another point which needs further investigation is this: were 
Black Dogs seen to any significant extent before the Reformation? 
If they were not, then their archetypal nature cannot be doubted. 
Either way, I hope I have made it plain that there is plenty of de- 
tailed work to be achieved, both topographic and prehistoric, before 
we can arrive at any final conclusion about this creature. 
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Notions Concerning the Wieland Saga 


by THOMAS DAVIDSON 


AN article, ‘Notions Concerning the Wieland Saga’, by C. Ballhausen, 
which appeared in the Powder Metallurgy Bulletin’ has just come to my 
notice. It may be of interest to folklorists in that it shows how legend can 
rationally be shown to have some factual basis. As the journal concerned 
covers a highly specialized field of metallurgy it is unlikely that it has 
come to the notice of many folklorists and for this reason a brief note of 
the contents seems worthwhile. 

According to the Wieland Saga, Wieland der Schmieh — Wieland 
the Swordsmith — used for the preparation of his magic sword Mimung 
a process whereby he ground up a sword prepared in the normal way, 
then fed the chips to poultry, collected the chips from the stomach con- 
tents of the slaughtered birds and forged them together again. This pro- 
cedure was repeated several times and the end product was the sword 
Mimung, which performed miracles. There are many versions of this 
saga. According to one of these it was not permissible to use the stomach 
contents of birds which had died a ‘natural’ death, and according to 
another, Wieland recovered the chips from the faeces of the animals. 

The miracles performed by the magic sword may very well have been 
breath-taking when comparison was made with customary iron swords, 
which in Wieland’s day were rather soft. After each strike on iron armour 
or a hard skull, these swords would undoubtedly require to be straight- 
ened out again. How soft and pliable they actually were is demonstrated 
by a photograph showing two ritually bent swords of the Hallstatt 
period.” It can readily be visualized how one of these ancient warriors 
wrapped the sword around his fist and squeezed it flat without excessive 
effort. This was probably a standard procedure when, say, at the end of a 
feud, a peace treaty was celebrated. 

Since it can be assumed that the manufacturing procedure, as des- 
cribed by the Saga, is not entirely without foundation, the account 

1 Vol. 7, No. 3-6, 1956, pp. 69-73; published by Schwarzkopf Development 
Corporation, Yonkers, New York. 


2M. Chokashige, Alchemy and other Chemical Achievements of the Ancient 
Orient, London, 1936. 
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deserves some attention. The inadequacy of the tools available to Wie- 
land for grinding and subsequent reforging implies the use of a tech- 
nique, similar to the old Japanese procedure for the preparation of 
Damascene-type blades,* where forged soft iron and pig iron is placed 
in sheets forged together, repeatedly folded and reforged. 

The Saga tells us that Wieland used the iron chips from the stomachs 
of slaughtered fowls. The question is, what actually was the part played 
by these birds and why only slaughtered birds. 

It is inherent to the living and digesting condition of birds as gravi- 
vorous animals that they pick up, that is gobble, small hard objects, such 
as stones. The author has examined the stomach contents of turkeys and 
chickens under various conditions of feed and shows that the selection of 
objects picked up is confined to bright, sparkling particles of uniform 
size. It is, therefore, not surprising that the birds pick up bright, light- 
reflecting iron and other metal particies when, by chance, such particles 
are available. The author goes on to say that a poultry breeder, whose 
birds had access to the yard of a ferro-alloy factory, confirms that the 
stomach content of his birds consisted almost entirely of bright metals 
and slag particles of rather uniform size. 

On the basis of the foregoing it is not difficult to visualize the actual 
facts behind the Wieland Saga. Wieland had to prepare the iron in a 
charcoal furnace which yielded soft iron in the form of lumps corre- 
sponding to sponge iron. A neglected by-product was high-carbon pig 
iron which floated off with the slag and was fragmented into small par- 
ticles when it came in contact with water or snow. This probably took 
place often, since the furnaces were standing in the open, and iron pro- 
duction was a winter occupation. 

Now, had he known, it was precisely this type of iron that he required 
to forge with the soft iron. The birds, however, found these sparkling 
iron particles among the slag in the neighbourhood of the furnace and 
gobbled them. 

Wieland now had in the stomach of his birds a first-quality pig iron; 
he could place it in a thin layer between folded sheet strips, could weld 
together this assembly and forge it. Perhaps, in the first attempt, the 
ratio of pig iron to soft iron was too low and he repeated the same pro- 
cedure with a previously finished, more fully wrought, sword and had 
thus increased the carbon content. 

Possibly too, Wieland actually mixed into the feed intentionally, but 
quite unnecessarily, prepared filings, without any consideration of the 
natural course of events. He would thus have obtained in the stomach 
contents, a mixture of sharp, soft iron filings and pig iron particles. This 

3 F. L. Nehar, Etsen-Vom Steinwerkzeug zur Dampfmaschine, Franck Verlag, 
1941. 
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may also provide a plausible explanation of the reason for discarding 
animals which had died. The cause of death was probably sharp filings 
scratching the stomach wall, which is not exactly beneficial even to a 
poultry stomach. He would then have recovered mainly soft iron which 
was not his intention. 


Folk Life and Traditions 


by E. F. COOTE LAKE 


THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Unity of Crown and Principality: Historic Associations of the Prince of 
Wales's Title 

From The Times, July 28, 1958 

The English Princes of Wales are rightly regarded as successors in 
title to the native-born Welsh princes of the middle ages, and, through 
Meredydd ap Tudor, great-grandfather of Henry VII, can claim descent 
from some of their rival dynasties. 

The Norman penetration of Wales under the Conqueror and his im- 
mediate successors left the country divided into a group of great Norman 
lordships, having quasi-independent jurisdiction in consideration of 
keeping some sort of order, and the dominions, still ruled by various 
Welsh chieftains. The lordships were known collectively as the March; 
the native regions, which were sometimes united under one overlord, 
came to be called the Principality. Llywelyn ap Iorwerth the Great, 
however, who established such an overlordship in the reign of Henry 
III, took no princely title from it. 

On the northern flank the great palatine earldom of Chester, a military 
state within the state, kept watch over the turbulent land, and especially 
over the Marcher lords. In 1232 Randolf Earl of Chester died without 
male heirs; the palatinate lapsed to the Crown, and Henry III in 1239 
bestowed it upon his son, the Lord Edward. 

Edward was compelled to resign it to Simon de Montfort after the 
battle of Lewes, but was restored after Evesham. In the general settle- 
ment after the Barons’ Wars, Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, the grandson of 
Llywelyn the Great, who had been allied with Earl Simon, received by 
the Peace of Montgomery, in 1267, the title of Prince of Wales. 
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By the foundation statutes the Prince of Wales is made for all time an 
integral part of the Order, ranking immediately after the Sovereign. The 
Black Prince’s ‘badge for peace’, the famous bush of feathers, is in the 
popular mind regarded as the special mark of the Prince of Wales, though 
the better opinion is that it belongs to the heir apparent, whether he has 
yet been made Prince of Wales or not. 

Though it is not necessary to hold a Privy Council, the Duke of Corn- 
wall does not in the strict sense become Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester until the necessary letters patent have passed the Great Seal, 
which may take a day or two; but her Majesty’s emphasis in her 
recorded announcement on the word ‘to-day’ presumably implies that 
she wishes him to enjoy the title by courtesy at once. 

He becomes automatically a Knight of the Garter, with a stall in St 
George’s Windsor on the left of the entrance balancing the Sovereign’s 
on the right; it is at present temporarily occupied by Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother. ‘The Prince cannot occupy it until he has received 
the accolade of knighthood; and her Majesty may decide to postpone this 
ceremony, as she has already indicated that she is postponing the in- 
vestiture at Caernarvon. ‘The Duke of Windsor was 17 when invested. 

Arms have yet to be assigned by the Queen to her son, but he will 
presumably bear, as did the Duke of Windsor as Prince, the royal arms 
differenced with a silver label and the arms of Llywelyn the Great 
(quarterly gold and gules, four leopards counterchanged) in an escut- 
cheon of pretence. 


Prince of Wales’s Crown 

From The Times, August 4, 1958 

Sir,—In showing on July 29 a picture of the Prince of Wales’s Crown 
doubt is expressed as to whether it has actually been worn. It was worn 
by the Duke of Windsor at his father’s Coronation in 1911, when I 
clearly recall it, with its two arches only, upon his head during the drive 
in a glass coach with the Princess Royal and two of his brothers from the 
Abbey to the Palace. 

He wore the Crown not with the crimson velvet and ermine robe of his 
degree but with the mantle and full costume of a Knight of the Garter. I 
recall also that it appeared somewhat over-large for him, possibly be- 
cause it was originally made to be worn over a wig.—Yours faithfully, 
W. I. Croome, Barton Mill House, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 

The Queen at Garter Service at Windsor: Pomp of Chivalry in Unrivalled 
Setting 
From The Times, June 17, 1958 
WInpsur.—For the first time in the present reign there were no new 
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Knights to be installed at to-day’s annual service of the Order of the 
Garter; but 22 Knights, and the one Lady of the Order, Queen Eliza- 
beth the Queen Mother, were able to lunch with the Sovereign at 
Windsor and take part in the ceremonies of the afternoon. 

The crowds admitted to fill the wards of the Castle and the nave of St 
George’s Chapel, though they are few in number compared with those 
who watch royal progresses in London, are privileged to share in the 
true climax of the ceremonial year. In a setting of unparalleled archi- 
tectural beauty, England permits herself for an hour to contemplate her 
own grandeur, and to thank God for it. One was continually reminded 
yesterday of how this ancient brotherhood of chivalry is not merely a 
private society of distinguished men but is inseparably welded into the 
living constitution of the realm. 

The Red Cross of St George is everywhere; and in the Order of the 
Garter, as nowhere else, even the arms of the Sovereign are marshalled 
on the sinister, the lesser side of the shield, giving way on the dexter to 
those of the Saint. The Bishop of Winchester, the first capital of the 
English monarchy, continues to serve the order as its Prelate. The 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod is primarily an officer of the Order 
of the Garter, and only by consequence an officer of the House of Lords. 


LEADERS TO VICTORY 

The fellowship itself, as it stands to-day, is predominantly representa- 
tive of the men who led England to victory in the Second World War — 
three former Prime Ministers who were colleagues in the War Cabinet, 
and five Admirals of the Fleet, Field-Marshals, and Marshals of the 
R.A.F. share the stalls of St George’s with inheritors of the historic 
names of old England — Cecil, Wellesley, and Howard. 

The name of Churchill, of course, belongs to both categories. Sir 
Winston Churchill was there to-day, though he did not, like Sir Anthony 
Eden (whose visible restoration to health was greeted with rounds of 
applause from all the spectators) walk in the procession. Instead, he 
drove down from the Quadrangle with Lord Stanhope (pursued by 
cheers all the way) and took a temporary seat outside the south-west 
angle of the Chapel to watch the procession come down the hill. From 
there the view is of supreme nobility. On the left are the buttresses and 
pinnacles of the Chapel, that masterpiece of the English Perpendicular 
style; on the right the long grey line of the outer wall of the castle, with 
the little gardens of the Military Knights, now packed with spectators, 
stretching down from it; in the centre background the ancient Round 
Tower, marking, according to tradition, the site of King Arthur’s Round 
Table. The roadway was picked out on either side by the scarlet and 
bearskins of the Brigade of Guards; the bands were playing old English 
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airs: and from Sir Winston Churchill’s vantage point the procession 
could be seen as a whole, moving slowly down the slope in a river of 
gorgeous colour. 

First came the Military Knights of Windsor, veterans of many wars, 
in their scarlet tail coats of antique cut; then the heralds in a blaze of 
armorial tabards; then the Knights themselves in the solemn magnifi- 
cence of their blue velvet mantles and white-plumed hats. 

The ranks of the Knights were closed by the six officers of the Order, 
in crimson mantles with the cross of St George, preceding the Sovereign 
herself with the Duke of Edinburgh, the train of her mantle carried by 
her page. Behind them the familiar halberds and long-skirted Caroline 
coats of the Yeomen of the Guard brought up the rear. 

Through the Horsehoe Cloister and up the broad ceremonial stairway, 
lined with glittering cuirasses of the Household Cavalry, the procession 
passed, a fanfare of silver trumpets marking the moment when the Queen 
stepped beneath the lintel. The canons and other members of the Col- 
lege of St George led them in, and the Knights took their places in the 
stalls, each sitting under his own armorial banner and an oaken canopy 
adorned with helmet, lambrequin, and sword. Enamelled plates record- 
ing the names and arms of six centuries of Garter Knights were at their 
backs. The Queen was led by Garter King of Arms to the Sovereign's 
stall. With simple ritual, led by the Prelate and the Dean, the people of 
St George rendered thanks for the English glory of which their com- 
panionship is the symbol. 


Princess Margaret in the Rockies: Presents from Indians 

From The Times, July 29, 1958 

Banrr, ALBERTA.—-Princess Margaret was to-day presented with the 
white buckskin costume of an Indian princess of the Stoney tribe during 
a tour of the Rockies surrounding this summer resort. 

The Princess also received a scroll, painted with pictures of two In- 
dian heads and tepees, and written in syllabics, a universal Indian lan- 
guage invented by an early Methodist missionary. The scroll told her of 
the high esteem the Indians held for their ‘great White Mother, Queen 
Victoria’. It also told of other members of the Royal Family who have 
been received by the tribe — the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of 


Windsor. 


Cambridge Claim to be County Borough 

From The Times, July 25, 1958 

Cambridge City Council decided at their meeting yesterday to press 
forward their claim for county borough status. 
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Testing Stock Exchange Folklore: What Determines Share Prices 

From The Times, Tuesday July 29, 1958 

Learned journals edited by professors usually permit an author a re- 
joinder to published comments on any article he has written. A professor 
may perhaps be allowed to reply to comment on his recent article in- 
voking “Tests of the Validity of Some Stock Exchange Folklore.’ 

Some commentators substituted the heading ‘myth’ for ‘folklore’ and 
thus distorted the object of the exercise. A myth is something which can 
be proved not to correspond with the truth — the Oxford dictionary 
describes it as something ‘purely fictitious’. But folklore, to quote the 
same dictionary, consists in traditional beliefs which may or may not 
correspond with the truth or may correspond to a greater or lesser 
degree. Lore is a generalization or body of generalizations and to test its 
validity it is not necessary to prove it all or always wrong or to set up an 
opposite generalization. 

Testing the validity, for instance, of the lore that it pays to invest in 
low-yielding shares, I was not trying to prove, and did not have to 
prove, that high-yielding shares always pay best. In the particular period 
I chose, namely 1936-51, shares with a high dividend yield in 1936 did 
in fact pay investors best on the whole. Maybe high yielders have not 
paid best during other periods. 

There is no particular virtue in 1936 or in 1951. I hope many other 
and better bases will be found. Two tests by Moody’s Services, recently 
circulated to the Press, cover the years 1947 to 1957 and 1952 to 1957, 
and are much to be welcomed. 

From 1954 onwards, as the 1952-57 test further confirmed, the low- 
yielding shares appreciated more than the high-yield, duly according to 
the folk lore. Undoubtedly folklore is sometimes right and its expecta- 
tions confirmed. 

Is another folklore — the segregation of stocks into low-yielding and 
high-yielding — being upset? The persistency of yield is surely, like the 
success of low-yielding stocks, again a matter of degree. 

The ratio between earnings on ordinary capital and the ordinary 
dividend actually paid (alias the ‘times dividend covered’) is, for differ- 
ent companies, not straightforward even if, say, a four-year average is 
worked out to eliminate chance fluctuations in earnings. Soon, I hope to 
publish such ratios calculated during the same four years for all large 
English industrial and commercial companies. 

These deviations and uncertainties, and the whole controversy over 
the validity of Stock Exchange folklore will seem discouraging to the 
investor who wants to find some system of making money — with 
minimum uncertainty. Investigations, partly published, partly proceed- 
ing, seem to indicate that the price the investor pays for a share will 
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evaluate not only what he is most likely to gain or lose relatively to other 
shares by the time X years have elapsed, but will compensate him 
additionally for the degree of uncertainty of that likelihood. 


Scorton Archer wins Famous Arrow: 250th Recorded Contest 

From The Times, July 14, 1958 

HaARrROGATE.—Wearing raincoats over their suits of traditional Lincoln 
green, thirty gentlemen archers, captained by Mr S. S. Henderson, of 
Leeds, competed at Harrogate yesterday for the Antient Scorton Silver 
Arrow. It was the 250th recorded contest. 

The honour of being captain and holding the trophy for the next 
twelve months goes to the archer who is the first to get an arrow in the 
inner gold — the three-inch black disc in the centre of the target — at a 
range of 100 yards. Yesterday it fell to a member of the Company of 
Scorton Archers. Mr Charles Robson, who became only the third man 
from the North Yorkshire village to win it. 

Mr Robson achieved an ambition which began in 1949, when he 
formed the Scorton club to try to bring the contests back to Scorton. 

The archers also competed for the trophies of the Bowmen of Thirsk, 
whose competitions go back to 1824. The gold-mounted belt for the 
highest score was won by Mr E. Chattaway, of the Bronte Archers, for 
the second successive year. The silver bugle for the most hits went to 
Mr S. Robinson, of the Havarah Club. 


County Acquires Royal Personal Papers: William III's 20 Gns. Payment 

From The Times, June 25, 1958 

Worcester.—Three books and 850 documents and papers, all hand- 
written, relating to the personal and household affairs of George I and 
William III have been deposited with the Worcestershire County 
Records Office, it was announced to-day. Included in the collection is a 
number of receipts, most of them for personal expenses. William III 
once paid a man who cleaned his teeth 20 gns., his personal barber re- 
ceived {200 a year, and a page boy of the back stairs is mentioned as 
having received a special New Year’s present of £20. 

The papers show that William was a keen sporting man with pay- 
ments to hare finders of £5, and {20 for the Serjeant of Hawks. At 
Newmarket he paid a guinea to be weighed and gave {5 to the poor each 
time he visited the races. An interesting item in a large bound volume 
written on thick parchment is an entry “The King’s losses in horse 
racing’, but the figure has been omitted. 

The collection was deposited by Dr and Mrs E. Shirely Jones, of 
Droitwich, Worcestershire. The family are descended from a secretary 
to the Earl of Portland, who was Groom of the Stole and Bedchamber of 
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the Royal Household to both kings. The secretary, Casper Frederick 
Henning, is thought to have taken the books home at night to catch up 
with his clerical work. 


English Win ‘Folklore’ Competition for Best National Costume: A Lack 
Remedied? 

From The Times, August 2, 1958 

Sir,—Mr John Chappell’s letter in your columns yesterday regarding 
the English team which won the folklore competition at the recent 
Eurovespa rally in Brussels omits one or two rather interesting features. 
This team of ours of club members all wearing precisely the same cloth- 
ing, i.e., dark lounge suits, bowler hats, white collar and shirt, club ties, 
carrying rolled umbrellas and a copy of The Times under the arm were, of 
necessity, all riding their scooters during the competition period. The 
Times in each case was Cellotaped under the left arm to permit steering 
movements and the rolled umbrellas were all held in proper clips at- 
tached to the machine. 

It is interesting to note that immediately they appeared in the arena a 
cry went up ‘AA, les Anglais’. This was without any previous intimation 
as to what form of dress the English would adopt, so it would appear 
that the Continentals have a very fixed idea of how a well dressed 
Englishman should be turned out. Imagine, Sir, our pride when in face 
of all the frills and laces of Continental folklore costumes it was the 
Englishman’s cleannness and severity of dress which gained us the 
coveted award.—W. M. Bond, President, Vespa Club of Britain, 408, 
Finchley Road, N.W.2. 


Parents Learning to Play their Children’s Games 

From The Times, July 30, 1958 

Bonn.—Hamburg parents are now able to attend courses at which 
they learn how to play children’s games. 


Polygamy Prohibited in Tunisia 

From The Times, July 9, 1958 

Tunts.—A law prohibiting polygamy came into effect yesterday in 
Tunisia, where Muslims were previously entitled, under Islamic law, to 
four wives. 


Puppets ILLUSTRATIONS 

From The Times, July 1, 1958 

Under two pairs of dancing Puppets was printed ‘Puppets operated 
by members of the Moscow State Variety Theatre’s company give a 
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Russian impression of rock ’n’ roll. The Company begins a season at the 
Golders Green Hippodrome tonight.’ 


Duke of Edinburgh elected to Fishmongers’ Company 

The Times of June 24, 1958, had an illustration of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh robed and bereted and carrying the traditional posy, with the 
words beneath, ‘In the city yesterday the Duke of Edinburgh, escorted 
by holders of Doggett’s Coat and Badge (in their picturesque apparel), 
walks with members of the Fishmongers’ Company to St Magnus’ 
Church for the service which followed the election court’ (at which the 
Duke had been elected Sixth Warden of the Company). 


Letters to the Editor 


From P. W. F. Brown (Colonel) 
In editing the Gomme Index | have as far as possible added the botanical 
name to the folk name given in the Society’s publications. 

Miss L. F. Ramsay has the following note on London folklore (Folk- 
lore, Vol. 37 (1926), pp. 365-6), “The well-known plant Mother of 
Thousands is called by some people The Wandering Sailor. A well- 
educated lady told me, “If you possess one, and any accident happens to 
it be quite sure that some misfortune will befall any relative who is a 
sailor. It is a most unlucky plant.”’’ 

The ordinary books of reference do not give either of these folknames 
and the E.D.D. is equally confusing for it says: 


(1) Mother of a Thousand: 

Hen-and-Chicken Daisy — Bellis perennis (var.) prolifera —- Nor- 
thants. 
(2) Mother of Thousands: 

(a) Ivy-leaves toadflax Linaria cymbalaria Scotland, North 
Country, Cheshire, Kent, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, 
Cornwall. 

(6) Bellis perennis (as (1) above), Northampton, Warwickshire. 

(c) Creeping saxifrage — saxifragia saramentosa — Middlesex, Somer- 
set, Devon 

(d) Creeping campanula — campanula rapunculoides — Somerset and 
Devon. 

(e) Yellow flowered fumatory corydalis( fumarta) lutea —- Devon. 

(3) Wandering Sailor: 
Ivy leaved toadflax — North Country. 
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Presumably L. cymbalaria is meant, but as the context refers to ‘keep- 
ing a plant’ perhaps London Pride — saxifragia unibrosa which is not 
an indigenous plant is meant. It is certainly better known than any of the 
plants given in the E.D.D. Will any members help please? 


From Cicely M. Botley 

With regard to the statement in Miss E. M. Porter’s article on Fenland 
beliefs (/’olklore, 69, 102) on the belief of the curative value of cowdung 
for boils, etc., Dr Else K. LaRoe in her book Woman Surgeon (Fred. 
Muller, London, 1958) records a dramatic case she witnessed during her 
internship in Germany, how a young man desperately ill with an ‘incur- 
able’ skin complaint was cured by manure brought in by his farmer 
father. Analysis of the manure disclosed the presence of several 
growth-producing enzymes. 


From Miss Margaret Dean-Smith, F.S.A. 

In his report to the British Association printed in your issue of last 
December Mr Opie ascribes to ‘a team headed by Mr Alex Helm and 
Miss Dean-Smith’ work which he describes in terms of my own book, 
which is not the labour of any ‘team’. 

I would wish to make clear that while such a ‘team’ exists, and is 
engaged upon a certain piece of work, this is distinct in purpose and 
terms of reference from my own as communicated to the Central 
Register of Folklore some eighteen months ago, and which was begun 
some considerable time before that of the ‘team’ named to the British 
Association. 

In the Annual Report of Council printed in your issue of June 1957, it 
is stated that a copy of the typed transcription of the Ordish Papers ‘has 
been sent to the Library of the English Folk Dance and Song Society’. 
The copy at Cecil Sharp House was my own, and was presented to that 
Library by myself — as stated in the inscription. It is annotated with 
full bibliographical references and other notes made after I had worked 
on the papers for over two years. The presentation was made with the 
Folk-Lore Society’s consent; it was not made by the Folk-Lore Society 
as your report implies. 


From Eric Meyer 
With reference to the article on ‘Witch Bottles and Magical Jugs’ 
(Folklore, Vol. 66, March 1955) it might interest your readers to learn of 
a discovery in Foulness, Essex in the last century. 

In Benton's History of the Rochford Hundred, Essex, there is mention 
of several finds of this nature in the district, and that of Foulness is 
described as follows: ‘A “Bellarmine” or “Grey Beard”, evidently 
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Dutch was found embedded in the old sea wall at Foulness with the 
name “‘J.E.T. VANDENANCKERP” upon it together with a wreath and 
Anchor; the name was moulded on it at the formation; the remainder of 
the letters of the Christian name are illegible.’ 

A lady of this name married Cromwell Desbrow Esq. of Tremmils in 
Downham in the seventeenth century. ‘The Desbrows held property on 
Foulness Island after the Civil Wars. 


From Wilfrid Bonser 

I have noticed, e.g. beside the west door of Yardley Church, Birming- 
ham, collections of deep grooves scratched in the stonework. It has been 
said that these were made by the sharpening of arrows in olden times, 
but I am not convinced by this as a reason for them. 

A note by Charles Godfrey Leland entitled ‘Marks on ancient monu- 
ments’ in Folklore, vol. 8, pp. 86-7 (1897), seems to provide a striking 
analogy — and the solution? He observes: ‘a group of peasant women 
kneeling... at the base of the wall of an old temple’ in Egypt, all 
‘scratching the stone with knives or pebbles. When a woman wishes to 
become a mother, she goes to some ancient building... and scratches 
on it a deep groove’. 

These grooves, he says, ‘were unmistakable, being all from ten to 
fourteen inches in length, and from half an inch to an inch in width’. He 
says he has found similar grooves in England, Germany and Normandy 
(generally in groups and only on ancient buildings) and wishes ‘to 
ascertain whether there exists in written or oral records any proof of 
such a custom or belief in Europe, and what details or circumstances are 





connected with it.’ 
I should like to reiterate his question. 


Reviews and Notices 


JOURNAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL FoLK Music CounciL, VoL. X, 1958. 
Tuts number of the Journal marks the tenth year of the editorship of 
Miss Maud Karpeles and includes the proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
Conference held last year in Copenhagen by courtesy of the Danish 
Folklore Council and the Danish National Museum. The Conference 
took the form of a General Assembly preceded by a two-day meeting of 
correspondents and followed by a general session for the presen- 
tation of folk-music records. The themes selected for discussion were: 
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(a) Tonality and Modal Structure in Folk Music; (6) The Epic; its 
General Features, Melodic Formulae and Style of Performance; (c) Tech- 
niques of Analysis. 

The proceedings comprised the opening address given by Professor 
Dr Nils Schiorring, and papers on ‘Structures prémodales et pseudo- 
Grégoriennes dans les melodies des ballades Danoises’, by Thorkild 
Knudsen; “The Problem of pre-pentatonic scales’ by Kurt Reinhard; 
“The Tonal and Modal Structure of Yugoslav Folk Music’, by Vinko 
7ganec; ‘Some Parallels of Rare Modal Structures in Western and 
Eastern Europe’, by Lajoz Vargyas (with examples drawn from the col- 
lections of Bartok, Kodaly and Cecil Sharp); ‘Law and Freedom in the 
Interpretation of European Folk Epics’, by Fritz Bose; “The Linked 
Stanza in Danish Ballads’, by Erik Dal; ‘Some Linguistic Approaches to 
Musical Analysis’, by Bruno Nettl; ‘A Study of Musical Diffusion based 
on the Wanderings of the Opening Peyote Song’, by Willard Rhodes; 
and summaries of two papers: ‘Nepalese Folk Music’, by Dr Arnold 
Bake, and ‘Norwegian Folk Music Records’, by Rolf Myklebust. 

The articles contributed to the Journal include: ‘A Century of Change 
in the Folk Music of an African Tribe’, by Klaus Wachsmann, in which 
he discusses instruments, their construction and use, in tribal music; the 
encroachment of European music (particularly minimizing the spiritual 
use of music), and Inter-Tribal as well as European influences — the 
latest example of the latter being broadcasting; “The Scales of Some 
Central Australian Songs’, by Catherine Caughie, and a brief account by 
Felix Hoerburger of the four-day congress in Dresden on ‘Dance Nota- 
tion and Folk Dance Research’ which discussed the urgent need for 
some uniform and generally recognized system of notation for use by the 
scholars of folk dance. The discussion revealed a sharp conflict between 
the viewpoints of the kinetographers and those of the folk-dance 
scholars. The former, as exemplified by Albrecht Knust, demonstrated 
the comprehensive range of von Laban’s brilliant system of ‘Kineto- 
graphy’, while the latter favoured the conservation of original sources 
and the irrational element of national styles. Of the other systems 
demonstrated, a profound impression was made by the dance-steno- 
graphy evolved by Vera Proca of Rumania — by means of which the 
noting down of folk dances on the spot contrives to follow the movements 
with extreme rapidity. 

After further discussion the Congress reached unanimous agreement 
that for the documentary fixation of folk dances and their comparative 
research a uniform method of notation must be agreed, and it was clear 
that for this purpose only ‘Kinetography’ could be considered, for it 
alone was capable of putting on record every conceivable movement of 
the human frame and of a group of people. ‘The subject is to be further 
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discussed at Li¢ge by which time a printed report of the Dresden 
Congress will be available as the basis for discussion. 

The review section of the Journal, occupying no less than fifty-three 
pages in the current number, continues to provide an invaluable means 
of keeping in touch with new publications on this specialized subject in 
many parts of the world and covers not only books, pamphlets and 
music, but also gramophone records. The articles transcribed from 
periodicals range from Gaelic to Chinese but two reviews may be singled 
out for mention because the comments are of general application in this 
present era of scientific collecting and recording: 

Mr A. L. Lloyd, in reviewing Vol. III of the Slovak Folk Songs, pub- 
lished by the Slovak Academy of Sciences, draws attention to the 
dangers of the form of publishing adopted by the Slovak Academy in 
selecting sample villages, recording all they could there and publishing 
forthwith. Mr Lloyd refers to the advantages of the method adopted by 
the Hungarians who waited until they had completed a vast amount of 
material from all over the country and then began to publish systemati- 
cally — first, all the children’s songs, then the calendar-custom songs, 
then the wedding songs, etc., volume by volume. Similarly, the Ru- 
manians, after amassing an even greater store and after a proper period 
of digestion and reflection, propose to issue their corpus methodically, 
region by region, in carefully planned detail. 

Miss Violet Alford, in her review of “he Bayard Dance-drama of the 
Pyrenees’ by Jean-Michel Guilcher, sounds another note of wisdom 
when she points out that it is often noticeable that the generation now 
enthusiastically at work does not consult, as they might, the note-books 
and memory of the generation just before them. These have become 
vieux jeux and travelling dilettanti of the nineteenth century are much 
preferred. 


E. J. N. 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By Mircea Etape. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. 484. 25s. 
In these days when interest is concentrated upon the function exercised 
by customs and beliefs in the structure of society it is refreshing to come 
upon a volume which boldly asserts that ‘a religious phenomenon will 
only be recognized as such if it is grasped at its own level, that is to say, 
if it is studied as something religious’. And the one unique and irredu- 
cible element in the discipline, it is asserted, is sacredness. It is not denied 
that since religion is a human cultural trait it must have a social, econ- 
omic and linguistic significance, but it is affirmed it cannot be explained 
merely in terms of any of its basic functions. Instead of concentrating 
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upon these pragmatic interpretations, Professor Eliade endeavours to 
elucidate primitive religious experience respecting natural phenomena 
(the sun, moon, sky, water), the practice of agriculture and its associated 
fertility and vegetation rites centred in the Earth as the Mother-goddess 
par excellence, with its chthonian aspects of maternity and renewal, the 
cult of stones, hierophanies, the myth of eternal regeneration, the mor- 
phology of myths, and the structure of symbols. 

In the examination of this highly complex data while avoiding any 
classification into systems or historical stages, he has sought to reveal a 
number of common archetypal patterns of experience in the attempt of 
man to find security in a transcendental sacred order of changelessness 
and reality amid all the chances and changes of time and history, of the 
natural thythms of the cosmic process, the seasonal sequence and the 
human cycle of events. For folklorists this closely reasoned and ex- 
tremely well-informed treatment of the theme and its recurrent patterns 
can hardly fail to be of absorbing interest and significance since it goes 
to the very heart of traditional culture, especially in peasant communi- 
ties. As the purpose of the volume is to discover what it is to which these 
beliefs and customs actually give expression, whether or not the con- 
clusions are accepted about this or that archetypal pattern, the under- 
lying ‘realities’ merit the very serious consideration of all engaged in the 
evaluation of folk material. 

E. O. James 


Tue New Oxrorp History or Music, Vol. I, ‘Ancient and Oriental 
Music’. Edited by Econ Wettesz. O.U.P., 1957. Pp. xxiv, 530; 
bibliography; illus. 

Tuis, the first volume (but second to be published) of eleven in the 

great series which will survey the history and development of music 

throughout the world, should be examined by every serious folklorist. 

The English folklorist, who has come to regard folk-song and dance as 

territories distinct from lore, may often be heard to say he knows nothing 

about ‘music’, and to ask why should he know anything of it? Neverthe- 
less, divesting himself of the metropolitan conception of the term, he 
will find in this book a ground which he will recognize as common to his 
own studies, the ground from which music rises as a magic power, 
wherein the stock and stone give forth the voice of the spirit animate with- 
in them, where the instrument fashioned by man may, at its humblest, 
speak with the voice of the tree and the reed, and at its most august with 
the voice of the deity. 

There is scarcely a chapter which does not deal in one respect or 
another with these magical aspects of music, whether amongst primitive 
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people (by Marius Schneider); in the poetically evocative, and difficult 
study of Far-Eastern music by the Cambridge biologist, Laurence 
Picken; in the immensely detailed descriptive histories of Sumeria, 
Ancient Egypt, the Middle East and Islam by Dr H. G. Farmer; the 
technical and philosophical examination of the music of India by Dr 
Arnold Bake; or the brilliant reconstruction from much theory and a 
handful of musical fragments of the nature and use of music in Ancient 
Greece by Mrs Isobel Henderson. ‘Through all these, also, runs that 
other capacity of music, the aphrodisiac power of certain sounds, in 
which the sound of the flute everywhere predominates; and, by a trans- 
ference of idea, there runs parallel the sexual symbolism of instruments, 
which, since it follows a naive anthropomorphism, provides a language of 
amatory metaphor understood the world over, surviving to this day even 
in the idiom of the English people. 

The History is intended for the layman as well as for the professed 
student of music: but the layman will not find the contributions of the 
nine different authors equally apprehensible, nor the bibliographies 
equally systematic. Much additional bibliographical material is, in fact, 
relegated to the copious footnotes. While each chapter is furnished with 
illustrative plates, the reader, bewildered by terms which in different 
countries have different significance, needs to have at hand a lavishly 
illustrated and descriptive compendium of musical instruments, such as 
Curt Sachs’, to which to refer. In connexion with The History of Music 
in Sound H.M.V. (in the United States by R.C.A. Victor) have issued a 
companion volume of 78 r.p.m. discs providing musical illustrations 
related to those in the text. 

MARGARET DEAN-SMITH 


Ora 'Taces or INpIA. By Stirn ‘THOMPSON and Jonas Batys. Indiana 
University Press, Pp. 448 + xxvi. $5.00. 

Proressor Stith TThompson’s name to any book on folklore is a guarantee 
of its excellence and value, and he has here combined with Professor 
Balys to give us an exhaustive analysis of the motifs of the folklore of the 
Indian peninsula, excluding the written material from such compila- 
tions as the Jatakas or the Panchatantra, though naturally many motifs 
of these collections appear also in the oral folklore. 

Omissions must be surprisingly few for such a formidable under- 
taking. ‘he reviewer, with a considerable knowledge of the sources re- 
lating to Assam could find no material omission, for although Mills’ 
Folk Stories in Lhota Naga (J.P.A.S. Beng., XXII, 1926) should prob- 
ably be mentioned, the matter is all embodied in his The Lhota Nagas 
(1922), which duly appears in the bibliography. If the other States of 
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India are done as thoroughly as Assam, there can be very little left un- 
recorded. No use has been made, it is true, of Census Reports, which 
have occasionally — e.g. Baluchistan, 1911, Assam, 1921, India, 1931, 
Vol. I, iii. B — contained relevant material, or of Gazetteers, such as 
Minchin’s of Las Bela, which sometimes do also, but sources of this 
kind inevitably yield little in relation to the mass of irrelevant matter 
which embodies them, and the exhaustive nature of the whole analysis 
and the extent of its bibliography are well indicated by the insignificance 
of the omissions. 

The volume, which is well printed and illustrated by a map is a pre- 
liminary step towards the revision of the Aarne-Thompson, Types of 
the Folk-Tale, planned at Lund in 1935. 

J. H. H. 


Gaster CENTENARY PusiicaTion, Edited by B. SCHINDLER. Percy 
Lund, Humphries, and Co. Ltd., 1958. Pp. 40. 108. 6d. 
In this pamphlet containing the Memorial Lecture by Professor E. 
Robertson and six short addresses delivered at the Royal Asiatic Society 
on 22 November, 1956 to celebrate the centenary of the birth of Dr 
Moses Gaster, the amazing scope of the interests and learning of this 
versatile scholar are demonstrated. As will be seen from the biblio- 
graphy of his publications, these ranged from Jewish studies, philology 
and Rumanian literature to folklore. The breadth and depth of his 
knowledge in these diverse fields were quite phenomenal, and although, 
as Miss Burstein reminds us, he described folklore as his ‘recreation’, his 
contribution to the subject was very considerable. This was manifest 
alike in his papers to the Society from 1887 until his death in 1939, and 
in the discussions at its meetings, in which always he took an active part. 
Therefore, this tribute to his memory will be welcomed not least by 
those who benefited by this side of the work of a very great scholar. 
E. O. JAMES 


‘The Dead Obolus of the Slavs of Bohemia and Moravia’. By P. 
Rapomérsk¥. Acta Musei Nationalis Pragae, vol. 1X, A. Historia, 
no. 2. Prague, 1955. Pp. 82, with 5 plates and a Map. 

In this excellent study Mr Radomérsky has made a comprehensive re- 

view of 71 localities producing between them 154 instances of coins 

buried with the dead in Bohemia and Moravia during the Later Slavonic 

Period, between a.p. g50 and 1200. He concludes that the custom was 

introduced from Hungary into Moravia between A.D. 1010 and 1035, and 

that it did not spread to Bohemia until after a.p. 1035 — probably be- 
tween 1040 and 1050. After flourishing in both regions for a few decades 
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the custom began diminishing from 1085 onwards, and had almost 
ceased by about 1100. Extinction of the custom was probably due to the 
prohibition imposed on pagan practices at funerals during the reign of 
Bretislav II (1092-1100). ‘The author also concludes that most if not all of 
the coins were placed with the dead almost as soon as they were minted. 
The paper contains a detailed register of the seventy-one sites involved; 
tables of the coins found; four plates of the coins, photographs of coin- 
burials, and a distribution map. A very useful feature is the compre- 
hensive bibliography on p. 3. ‘The paper is in Czech, but summaries are 
appended in Russian and English. . WS es 


MytTH AND RITUAL IN THE ANCIENT Near East, By E. O. James. Thames 
and Hudson, 1958. 353. 

To describe this book as a ‘useful compendium’ would be a niggardly 
acknowledgement of a masterly survey of the ever increasing material 
which this subject is gathering to itself. Professor James has covered all 
the ground, is at home in all its corners and here pours out and presses 
into comparatively small compass the fruits of the learning he has 
garnered there. ‘The Cult Drama, the Sacral Kingship, the Sacred Mar- 
riage, the Creation, the Sacred Combat and Eschatology are treated in 
succession and each is neatly divided between the racial groups to be 
found within the triangle of Greece, Iran and Egypt. Readers who are 
not already familiar with this highly complex material may be well 
advised to begin with the last chapter, where the author defines his 
terms. Here Myth is distinguished from the Folk-tale, the Fairy-tale 
and Legend. Sacred narratives have taken shape around the creation of 
the world, the loss of immortality, the sequence of the seasons and the 
struggle between good and evil. ‘The purpose of these myths is to estab- 
lish order both in nature and in society, to vouch for the efficacy of the 
cult and to maintain traditional behaviour. ‘The events alleged to have 
taken place in primitive times are recalled in myth and re-enacted in 
ritual to renew fertility and to secure the right ordering of life. The func- 
tion of myth and ritual is not to chronicle past events so much as to 
enable a community to deal effectively with the practical issues of the 
present. The influence of climate and physical environment in producing 
variations in the common theme is well brought out in the course of the 
book. The austerity of the narrative is lightened at one point when the 
homely May Day celebrations of an English village are linked with 
Cybele and the ceremonies of Phrygian peasants. It would be easier and 
pleasanter to read the notes at the foot of the page than to have to search 
for them at the foot of the book. ‘ 

E. P. Baker. 
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ANnpRow MyLtar: a short study of Scotland’s first printer. By THomas 
Rar. Greenock, The Signet Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 21. Cloth boards 
(25 copies) 15s. 6d.; paper covers 7s. 6d. 

‘THIS most attractive pamphlet is set by hand in Caslon Old Face types 

and printed on fine quality antique paper. It is published in a limited 

edition of 200 numbered copies and is to mark the 450th anniversary of 

the introduction of printing into Scotland. It is prefaced by the device of 


Androw Myllar. 
WILFRID BONSER 
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CuristinaA Hoe 


Museum News 
by BEAT ‘CE BLACKWOOD 
YOR’ «x. LWAY MUSEUM 


From The Museums Jou we, jrtly 1958 
On Thursday 15 May, the Lord Mayor of York opened the Transport 
Treasures exhibition, which had been brought to the city to coincide with 
the reopening of the Small Exhibits Section of the York Railway 
Museum, which has been closed since last December. ‘The exhibition 
includes King Edward’s Royal coach, Queen Victoria's Royal coach, a 
very old and interesting dining car and two exhibition coaches housing a 
large number of small relics. 

The Small Exhibits Section of the Museum has been redecorated and 
reorganized. A selection of the large and valuable print collection is on 
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display and will be changed from time to time to illustrate as widely as 
possible the changing scene in the history of railways. The greatly en- 
larged model collection covers the whole period of locomotive and car- 
riage development. New display cases trace the story of the North East- 
ern Railway by means of tickets, notices, timetables, telegraph instru- 
ments and truncheons, 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 
MUSEUM OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 
Tue Annual Report for 1957 records steady progress in the Museum's 
activities, the receipt of over four hundred accessions, and an increase in 
donations of photographs and other documentary material of the greatest 
value in illustrating craft tools and farm implements as they were used in 
the recent past. 

‘Two temporary exhibitions were held during the summer, one en- 
titled Cattle and Sheep 1750-1850, the other The Rural Game of Cricket. 
This summer's exhibitions include a selection from the R. A. Salaman 
collection of craft tools together with twenty-five engravings of rural 
craftsmen at work by Stanley Anderson, C.B.E., R.A. and an exhibition 
of English popular art, with items from the collection of Miss Enid 
Marx. 

The two studies on the history of the English farm waggon and on the 
West of England Friendly Societies are nearing completion. A start has 
been made on recording rural crafts. Six local crafts: coopering, chair 
bodging, brick, besom, hurdle and rake making, have so far been investi- 
gated in detail. An interesting page of photographs illustrates the pro- 
cess of chair bodging in Buckinghamshire beech woods, and another 
shows eight of the varieties of plough in the Museum's collections. ‘The 
Report also contains a valuable article on methods of recording and 
classification. 


A POLISH POSTAL MUSEUM 


From The Museums Journal, July 1958 

THe Museum of Posts and ‘Telecommunications in Wroclaw is based on 
the collections of the pre-war postal museum in Warsaw which were 
carried off to Berlin during the war and subsequently recovered. ‘The 
Wroclaw museum, under the expert direction of Mr Aleksander Sniezko, 
is constantly acquiring new material for its departments of postal his- 
tory, philately and teletechnics. Besides a number of valuable documents 
dating from the seventeenth century onwards, the Museum has a con- 
siderable collection of prints and drawings relating to the postal services, 
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and many items of equipment, such as uniforms, letter boxes used at 
various periods, distance gauges carried by postal messengers and a 
wooden frame used earlier this century for transporting post up the 
Sniezka mountain. It also possesses a diligence which was possibly used 
by Chopin on his journey to Lower Silesia. This vehicle will be seen on 
the road in October, when it makes the journey from Cracow to Venice 
to commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
the first Polish postal service by King Zygmunt August in 1558. 


THE LONDON MUSEUM 


The Times of 20 May, 1958 records the opening in the London Museum, 
now housed in Kensington Palace, of a special display illustrating “The 
London of Elizabeth I’, to mark the four hundredth anniversary of her 
accession, which falls on 17 November this year. A notable exhibit is a 
volume of beautifully written domestic accounts of Elizabeth I while a 
princess at Hatfield, covering the period 1551-2, lent by the Queen. 
“They show a nice balance of spiritual and worldly interests, for example 
in two entries on the same page: 

Paid to Edmunde Allin for a Bible XXs. 

Paid to Warren her Grace’s ‘Tailor for making diverse robes for her 

Grace XXI li xs.’ 

Other outstanding exhibits include a close helmet and gorget, de- 
signed for tilting, which was made in the Royal Armoury at Greenwich 
about 1595, lent by Lord Salisbury; a fine standing saltcellar of 1599 lent 
by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths; and a set of the clothes of an 
Elizabethan sailor in remarkably good condition. ‘The household equip- 
ment and jewels of the Elizabethan age are also represented. 

The exhibition will remain open for about six months. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

From the Annual Report for 1957 

‘ON 26 January, 1957, in the presence of more than 800 guests, Secre- 
tary Leonard Carmichael and Mrs Arthur M. Greenwood, Fellow of 
the Smithsonian Institution, opened the hall of everyday life in early 
America. This hall, by means of authentic home furnishings, tools, and 
other objects, illustrates the various European origins of the early set- 
tlers; their housing, trapping, and planting; their trade with the Indians, 
their domestic and community life; their arts and crafts; and the life of 
the child. Interspersed with the topical exhibits are an entire seven- 
teenth-century Massachusetts Bay Colony house, the gift of Mrs Green- 
wood; three eighteenth-century rooms; an early nineteenth-century bed- 
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room; and a New England schoolroom equipped with original desks and 
benches saved by Mrs Greenwood from old schoolhouses. 

‘This hall, the first in the National Museum to be devoted to cultural 
history, is unusual, if not unique, in relating many elements of the life of 
a period by combining narrative topical exhibits with interiors and dis- 
plays of selected collections of antiquarian treasures.’ 

Photographs of portions of the hall are given in the Report, including a 
case of dolls and another illustrating Pennsylvania ‘Dutch’ folk art. The 
decorative devices are copied from folk art motifs, and red barn boards 
show so-called ‘hex’ symbols. Rooms illustrated in the Report include a 
late seventeenth-century kitchen; a room representing a prosperous 
rural New England household of about 1720; a pine-panelled parlour of 
about 1754, and a New England school of about 1820. 

We wish all success to this new venture on the part of the United 
States National Museum, It stands out in poignant contrast to the ab- 
sence of a national equivalent in England, in spite of long and arduous 
efforts on the part of many interested persons to found a ‘Museum of 
English Life and Traditions’. 


Society Meetings 


23 April, 1958 
A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College, 
London, on Wednesday, 23 April, 1958, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Miss 
S. R. Burstein, in the chair, 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed and 
the election by the Council of two new members, Mrs Ivor-Jones and 
Mr J. R. Hornbrook, was announced. 

The President then called on Mr W. F. Jackson Knight to read a paper 
on “The after-life in classical antiquity’, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which Miss Burstein, Dr E. V. Rieu, Dr G. B. Gardner and 
Dr A. A. Bake took part. 

After a vote of thanks to the lecturer the Society adjourned until 21 
May. 


21 May, 1958 
A MeeTING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College 
London on Wednesday, 21 May, 1958, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Miss 
S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and con- 
firmed the election by the Council of the University College of Wales at 
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Aberystwyth to membership of the Society was announced by the 
President. 

A paper was then read by Dr Marian W. Smith, Hon. Secretary of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, on “The importance of folklore 
studies to anthropology’. This authoritative paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which the following members and visitors took part: Miss 
Burstein, Mr Peter Opie, Miss Christina Hole, Sir Arthur Waugh, Miss 
Betty Ross, Mr Arthur Moyse, Mr Wachsmann and Dr A. A. Bake. 

After a vote of thanks to the lecturer the Society adjourned until 18 
June. 


18 Fune, 1958 
Tue last meeting of the Folk-Lore Society for the session 1957-8 was 
held at University College London on Wednesday, 18 June, 1958, at 
7.30 p.m., the President, Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, the President introduced Mrs Ellen Ettlinger, who then read a 
paper on “The Hildburgh collection of Bavarian and Austrian amulets in 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum’. The paper which dealt with 
part of the collection of amulets made by Dr W. L. Hildburgh, late 
Past-President of the Folk-Lore Society, was illustrated with excellent 
slides, and after it Dr Underwood, Director of the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum and Mr C. C. Oman, Keeper of the Department of 
Metalwork in the Victoria and Albert Museum, both spoke of the work of 
Dr Hildburgh as they had known it. This was followed by a discussion 
in which Dr Talbot, Mr Moyse, Dr Davidson and Miss Christina Hole 
took part. 

After a vote of thanks to the lecturer, the Society adjourned until next 


session. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


October 15, 1958: 
The English Folk-Play ALEXANDER HELM 


November 19, 1958: 
A Technique for Ascertaining the Age of Folklore 
Tue Revp. E. A. ARMSTRONG 
Meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from Messrs. W. Giaisner, Ltp., 87 Fetter 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 4., at the prices shown : 


* 


BRITISH CALENDAR CUSTOMS 
ENGLAND : edited by A. R. Wartont, F.S.A., and 


Volume I: 


Volume IT: 


Volume III : 


T. E. Longs, M.A., LL.D. 


~ Movable Festivals, ete. 


228 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


SCOTLAND : edited by Mrs. M. Macizop Banxs 


Volume I: 


Volume II : 


Volume III : 


Movable Festivals, etc. 

222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

266 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

278 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND : edited by 


Mrs. M. Mactzop Banks 
122 pp. with 2 Plates, #1/+y plus 1/6d. postage 


MANX CALENDAR CUSTOMS : 


edited by C. I, Paton 
160 pp. with 4 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


* 


HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE : 


by Cuartorre Sorma Burne 
374 PP-, 15/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY : 


Papers and Transactions 
320 pp. with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
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Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 4., at the prices shown : 
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ENGLAND : edited by A. R. Wricut, F.S.A., and 
T. E. Lones, M.A., LL.D. 
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228 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 
284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 
346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


SCOTLAND : edited by Mrs. M. Macreop Banks 


Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 
222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d, postage 


Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

266 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

278 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
ORKNEY AND SHETLAND : edited by 

Mrs. M. Mac.eop Banks 

122 pp. with 2 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
MANX CALENDAR CUSTOMS : 


edited by C. I. Paton 
160 pp. with 4 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


* 


HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE : 
by CHARLOTTE SopHiA BURNE 
374 PP-, 15/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY : Papers and Transactions 
320 pp. with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
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